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TT 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
nenaaiilaenetin 

HE week has been finer, its telegrams more destitute of mean- | 
ing, and its speeches more successful in the endeavour to 

say nothing, than any week for some time back. ‘T'wo Cabinet 

Ministers have spoken, and two law officers of the Crown, but Sir 
Charles Wood only praised the Mayor and Corporation of Don- | 
caster, and said—of course, not in that connection—that he knew a 
good pig when he saw one ; and Lord de Grey only pronounced to 
the Town Council of Ripon a very just encomium on the late Sir | 
G. C. Lewis, and an equally just censure on Mr. Charles Sumner. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, in returning thanks to the electors of Rich- | 
mond for his unopposed re-election, had little to say after the | 
masterly speech which we recorded last week, except to make up | 
for the apparent prominence he had given to Lord Russell's name | 
by a panegyric of no measured character on Lord Palmerston, in 
which, as regards achievements, he dwelt chiefly, as people will do 
in such cases, on the unquestionable merit of his longevity. Mr. 
Collier, the new Solicitor-General, who was consulting counsel for 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister, in the case of the Alabama, evi- | 
dently wished, in addressing his constituents, to remove the im- | 
pression of any Federal bias, and the more so, perhaps, as Sir | 
Roundell Palmer's great speech a day or two previous was decidedly 
anti-slavery, and also hostile to the Confederate contract with Mr. 
Laird. Mr. Collier succeeded pretty well in producing the con- 
viction that he had no private partialities in the matter. ‘ He, for | 
one,” he said, “would never be a party to straining the law of 
England at the dictation, or in consequence of the menaces, of any 
foreign Power.’ Probably no Englishman ever contemplated such 
a thing; but if Mr. Collier meant that in case the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act does not ensure our neutrality he would not amend it, 
simply because the Americans wish it, he said a very foolish thing, | 
and one in direct contradiction to the expressed views both of Lord 


Russell and Sir Roundell Palmer. 


The other English speeches of the week have been smal] deto- 
nations, sometimes noisy, rarely very significant. Mr. G. S. | 
Lefevre, indeed, who fills up the place of Mr. Serjeant Pigott at 
Reading, and has been returned without opposition, made a speech | 


of much spirit and promise, in which, a little inconsistently per- | 
haps, he laboured to prove /oth that he was not a mere adherent | 
of Government, and that he was not one of the independent | 
Liberals in the sense he attaches to the word, namely, Liberals who 
ean never be depended on. He wished Lord Russell personally 
to “‘rest and be thankful,” but not to place the Liberal party in | 
that reclining position—wunaware, perhaps, that Lord Russell | 
threw out the phrase more as a motto, or inuendo, call it which | 
you please, for his popular chief and colleague, than as his own | 
proper advice. Major Beresford, at Castle Hedingham last Satur- | 
day, panegyrized the harvest, and the Prince of Wales, but com- 
plained of the bakers. He said, that as wheat went down in | 
price the quartern loaf refused to move on a parallel line,—a | 
difficulty which it will take more bakers rather than more in- 
vective to overcome. On the Prince of Wales he passed a very 
high and merited eulogium, both for having married a gracious and 
pretty woman, and for riding—*‘ taking an awkward cropper” the | 


Major expressed it,—well. He seemed to approve of the neutral 
policy of the Government, though he confessed his own preference 
for the Confederate cause, as also did Captain Jervis, who would 
much prefer, however, turning out the Government, to keeping in 
the rams. 


Why the Americans confine their attention so exclusively to Mr 
Laird’s plots, and ignore, apparently, the like French conspiracies, 
it is not easy to make out. But at Bordeaux and at Nantes there 
are a pair of Confederate rams building, and a private account 
from Bordeaux, on the authenticity of which we can rely, states 
that the builder gives out that he privately inquired of the French 
Government whether the rams would be allowed to go, and that 
the French Government replied in the affirmative. 


Saturday week last, the morning papers contained an account of 
the execution of four Polish gentlemen—Massalski, Zelmic, Jocz, 


} and Wroblewski. On Tuesday, M. de Berg, the Russian Con- 


sul, and brother, we believe, to the General, wrote to the 7imes, 
giving a telegram from Warsaw, which stated that the news was 
absolutely false. We have before us a copy of the Wilna Courier 
of the 20th August (Old Style), the official journal, published 
in Russian and Polish, which states that the noble Karol Mas- 
salski, Wlodzimierz Zelmic, and Lulwig Jocz, having been found 
guilty of taking part in the acts of the insurgent bands, with arms 
in their hands, have been shot to death, the day, hour, and plac 
of execution, in each instance, being sper fied. The Wilna Courier 
of the 15th, also before us, gives a similar account of the execution 


| of Ignatius Wroblewski and Thomas Waszkiewicz. The only in- 


accuracies in the English telegrams were that Massalski was called 
Massaliki, and Zelmic spelled Silwicz, mistakes on which the 
Russian authorities ought not to be very hard, as in the Wilna 
Courier, from which we quote, Wroblewski is described in the 
Russian column as a gentleman of Vitepsk, and in the Polish as 
a gentleman of Wilna. Meanwhile, we hope M. de Berg will 
explain to us whether we are to believe the Government at Wilna, 
when it says it has committed four murders, or the Government at 
Warsaw, when it denies them. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
the solemn mis-statement has, in this instance, been unintentional. 
It must be difficult for the Russian Government to keep an 
accurate list of the crimes it authorizes. 

Mr. Langston, M.P. for Oxford, diel on Monday, and the 
Liberals have, as usual, made a considerable mess in their arrange- 
ments. Mr. Cartwright, who had been announced as the Liberal 


candidate, and than whom, as we formerly explained, it would 
have been difficult to find ; 
deeply versed in foreign pol 
make room for an old favourite of the Oxford constituency, Mr. 


tter man,—earnest, moderate, and 






tics, —has been persuaded to retire, to 


| Neate, who up to the last moment had given Mr. Cartwright all 
his 


his support, and announced own firm intention not to stand. 
We fear this sudden change at the last moment will pl Ly into th 
hands of the ‘Tories, by strenetheni the Radical candidate, Mr. 
Serjeant Gazelee, who is pledged to the worn-out Radical formule, 


and who cannot possibly win. We fear Mr. Cartwright’s sup- 


| porters may, some of them in disgust, vote for Mr. Guzelee, and 
so weaken the hands of Mr. Neate. If so, the Tories will 
| probably win. Mr. Neate is in every respect a man worthy of 
hearty Liberal support; but he should know his own mind a little 


sooner. There is also a vacancy at New Windsor by the death of 
Mr. Hope, and Captain Hayter, son, we believe, of Sir William 
Hayter the late Liberal Whip, is to stand on the Liberal 
side, 


rhe election at Barnstaple was not a very creditable affair, 


being marked by very offensive langu and, in all probability, 
by a good dk al of brib Ty on b ith Sldes. T he Libs ral can lidat » 
Mr. Lloyd, was elected 1 of twenty-one; but the 


) 
Conservative candidate, Mr. Bremridge, plelged himself very 


y a majorit 


deeply on the hustings to dispute th charging his opponent 
with bribery. It would be well for him to take care lest he get the 
constituency disfranchised—a by no means improbable event. 
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l with 100,000 emigrate i >) jm meet er . Ju 

a , - ; ‘ . ra an ‘ uth z he t! I wth 


of the Princess to his wife. 
and Mr. Truscott refused the 


only allowing his wife to receive some portions of 

sto this awi . . i a D.: ’ ’ 

, led. t! hM imniture on which the Princess’s arms were emblaz>n 
to have revealed, through Mr rn : ae i 

an ~ ‘other articles that could not be purchased.” He offered t 
ble resources at » th . . , —_— 

i mae : »exact figure for these articles, but the Court declined to h 
I to leave Birkenhead. G ee ; Nn: s ; ae 

SRE : i : : : " t was, he said, very small indeed, in comparison with t 

ine@uished Irish officers wou'd have been tender 1 imy t paste . ‘ 





genes waceting” at Glicvenamon was of the furniture. The perfumery, soap, an 1 arti lee 
of the conspiracy on this side of th description, had only cost 961. (not 1361., as Deputy Elli 
tom Firotheshood app ar to have “circl had sai i), and this sum was raised by a process which Mr. lras- 
and even a certain amount of cash in hand, not less, it cote ar ges securely that it is, perhaps, better to use his own 
peepenyy 3: ‘ : os ae vo d words. The china was bought after receiving several tenle 
than 20,0001. With such resources it is almost as formidab] 7 


the water-toast sympathizers under General Cyrus Choke, 


jon have his 


and “‘ was manufactured expressly for the purpose, and he ¢o" 


aad ; e eo inform the hon. member that by 
spoke to the noble sentiment, “ May the British I ’ 1 
talons eradicated by the noble bill of the American I , and be! ,.~ Z . Pings 2 
: - ‘ rence of what would have been paid if such articl 
lle that music : . * : “ 
ak oa Fe rai pies . .| obtained upon loan, and he might remind them that this 
which is breathed in every empty shell that lies upon the shores of : i ‘ ° Bee oe 8 
, would pay the whole cost of the perfumery to wh'ch the hon. 
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l 
wht to play on the Irish harp and Scotch fiddle 


bas 
va 


Green Co-lumbia!” MR ie : " 
| member made so much objection.” The ‘“ waifs and strays,” he 


There is exceedingly little news from America. It has been admits (value 150/.) were divided by lot amongst the Committee. 
asserted and disproved that a large Confederate force had captured | The Committee were very moderate, he said, in spending ox/y 
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to tell him of the wonderful n ’ I told him, uid 


bottom was out of the institution. Mir. Sta 1 was 


much struck by his narrative, and told him | bef 
to estab sh a camp for the ml 1ent of black iTarj | 
to | ] 1+ Camp John B \ In B 








bout in their uniforms, and 

lt is » lerful how the w 

men and their rel » the whites i f 
We are fighting a battle in Pennsylvania J 
inctly ry or freedom. ‘i! l it ] 
henee.” Since this was written, we fear that the P: 
revoking all litary edicts in any way dit 

slaves in Maryland, on the ground that this v 
lavehold from the Government, | ked } 


Lincoln is an honest and t 
the lawyer to the last. 


\ ver pamphlet, bearing the title of | 
de Savoie devant IIntérét Public,” has 
The 


the existence of the 


author not only asserts 
Bank of Savoy, 
of annexation, which placed it in the 


regard t 


lin Paris. 





both un 


positl h Wi 


the Bank of France that it had previously occupied with 


sane 


hat of Piedmont, and in virtue of subsequent judicial 
decrees, but assails the legality of the monopoly possessed by the 


. ~) + + 
regard > oT 


Bank of Fran Putting aside legal questions, however, he 
argues the subject solely on commercial grounds, and though some 
of | ! | views would searcely bear stric g 


t investigation, 
he ably swas up a very strong case I 
France, 
these circumstances, the 
its 


é gainst the monop ly 
Bank of and its present constitu 
} . 17 7 . | 4 
sudden development 
of the 


appears 


y, with more liberal constitution, 


‘fetichisme” i spir ul by 
France to suc 


that its administration has been maki 
desperat , ; 


efforts to induce the Emp 
monopoly for which an extension of fifty years was obtained in 


or to interfere in aid of t 





1357. “Si la Banque de Savoie n’existait pas, il faudrait lin- 
venter,” says the writer; but as it does exist, and, in the present 
state of French opinion, it 


“ms not improbable that the revolu- 


tionizing of the French monetary system may not prove a fact 
certainly not looked for by France when she went to war for 


idea.” 


»” an 


Professor Gamgee has be the dairymen of 
the Marylebone Institute, how dangerous the milk is 
taken from cows suffering from disease of the lungs (pneumonia), 
and how important it is to take every security to keep off pneu 
monia. He thinks inoculation will alleviate the inflammation of 
the lungs in cows as vaccination does small-pox with men, though 
not by any 
conversed 
belief that 
the cows naturally breathing with difficulty in a pure atmosphere. 
One of the speakers said that pneumonia in cows was incurable, 
** having descended from the time of Job.” We do not know his 
authority for this statement, and can find no reference to the 
prevalence of disease amongst Job's cows or to pneumonic mil! 
in his wife’s dairy ; but if it were so, why incurable? Does the 
uk that boils are incurable because Job suffered from 


m explaining to 
London, at 


ry means to the same extent. 
with the lecturer on the subject, and expressed their 
the disease was a country disease imported into town,— 





The dairymen afterwards 


x 





d rym un thi 
them ? 

‘The following curious passage from a private letter, written bya 
in China, 
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tleman of much acuteness now in the English service 
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rob that y lwlhi ) ty hear Of me as Governor 
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i ak ip 
N 1 t l 1 
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x M I La 
i I } \ l 1 
i ‘ U S last th 
i i t ’ i 1 22nd of 
sent month 14,570,6112., ad ase during the six 
of 923,608/.; but during the six weeks preceding the 3rd of 
Se} iber there had been an increase in the Bank bullion of nearly 


ymount, and the figure of the is almost 
of the 23rd J 


vasy at about 32 


similar present week 


l with that ly, when it stood 14,620,872/. 


of rather a novel 


laract ler the title of * The Bois de Boulogue Hotel and 
Land ( pany ¥ Its obj cts are the pul h of 120 acres of land 
between the Bois de Boulogne and St. Cloud, and the erection 


vards. Parisians are 
ices and season-fickets, as well 


foaty 


ne pis ta 


thercon of a first-class hotel an 


taste for country resi 


mers, and this underta 





to supply a want. 


Foreig 


n Exchanges without alteration. 





The closing prices of the shares in the leading companies of recent 
creation are :—International Financial, 47 to 54 prem. ; General 
Credit, 23 to 3 prem. ; Egyptian Trading, 2 to 2} prem.; Hud- 
son’s Bay, 14 or 12 dis.; Discount Corporation, 8} to 9 prem. ; 


» of India, 27 to 3 prem. ; Anglo-Austrian, par, or 4 
allotments of the Anglo-Austrian and the Land Mort- 
eave Bank have been made during the past week. 


Consols, which left off on the 16th inst. at 954, } 





prem. The 


closed yester - 
day evening at 934, 3 


In Foreign Stocks the changes in prices during the week have 


been — 

l Oct. 16. Friday, Oct. 23. 

G } edb 4 bog, S31 

Do. Coupons ee l } 143, 15 

Mexican ee 424, § cece 42%, 8 

: iish Passive «- . s 4 35y, 36 

Do. Certiticates ee ee li, 3 eee 133, § 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. TU}, Th rit ; 

a aes “ri 6 ao ion | : 

Consolidés,. . ee ) 3 oes dy, Ot 


The changes of prices of British Railway shares were :— 
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19h 
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Sourch Eastern os ee es 955, é 959, «@ 
rth Eastern, I . . lul 4 101, 
Do Yor 
West Midland ford e i ig 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE SOUTHERN APOSTOLATE IN ENGLAND. 
\ R. BERESFORD HOPE is, perhaps, the most intelligent 
Bt and docile of all the disciples whom the Slave States 
and their able politicians have found in England. The re- 
sult of that ‘intense study ’’ which, as he told his Liverpool 
audience yesterday week, he had during the last three years 
given to this subject, has been, no doubt, to mould his flexible 
intellect and sympathetic heart into the very attitude of the 
slave-driver’s; and the result shows itself in flashes of arbi- 
trary eloquence and gleams of splendid mockery against | 
English prejudices which, we are not surprised to find, filled 
the “Southern Club” of Liverpool with enthusiasm and | 
delight. That passage about Lord Russell’s hardness of be- | 
lief as to the universal prevalence of English sympathy with | 
the South, was conceived in the strong spirit and expressed | 
with all the elegant diction, of a mind tutored in the bar- 
room conversations of Baltimore or Mobile. ‘‘ He had once 
heard the story of a gentleman who was accused of intoxica- | 
tion, and being a man of a kind of statesmanlike mind,— | 
such a man as should preside at the British Foreign Office 
(roars of laughter),—he said, for his part, he was unwilling 
to consider any gentleman intoxicated until he saw that 
gentleman trying to light his pipe at the pump. (Great | 
laughter.) Now, it seemed to him that Lord Russell re- | 
quired equal stringency of proof before he would under- 
stand that the sympathies of this nation were with the Con- | 
federate States. (Laughter.)’ That is very nicely illustrated, 
and in a form that would, perhaps, appeal yet more popularly 
to the every-day experience of the Southern citizen than even | 
to the cheery imagination of the Liverpool sympathizers. 
And when, amidst universal acclamations, Mr. Hope branded 
our Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmcr, as, in type at 
least, a genuine ‘ Bostonian statesman, in the pure and true | 
sense of the word, which the political shufflers of the intellec- 
tual city of Boston put forward,” the Confederates present | 
must have felt, with sudden joy, that the spirit of the late | 
Hon. W. L. Yancey, or the late Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, | 
or some other heart of fire, miscalled a fire-cater, had taken 
possession of the wealthy and generous British politician. 
But the best evidence of Mr. Hope’s proficiency in the 
Southern school of thought was, of course, his happy mode of | 
comparing the condition of the “black peasantry” of the! 
South with that of the English agricultural labourer, with 
which he, of course, as a man of large property, is thoroughly 
familiar. ‘They would find that, apart from the question 
whether the system of black labour was or was not justi- 
fiable, it was admitted that the black peasant of the! 
Southern States was as well clothed, as well fed, as well 
sent to church, as any peasant in the world. (Loud cheers.)” | 
There is a largeness of view here in the picture of what a 
peasantry should be—* well fed, well clothed, and well sent 
to church” there to hear, one would hope, carefully selected | 
lessons,—which must have filled the minds of his English | 
audience with vain regrets. The English peasantry, if they 
could but be effectually bought up by their landlords, might 
be also well fed, well clothed, and well sent to church. As | 
a Richmond paper not long ago pointed out, if your capitalist | 
could but own all his labourers, the problem of competition | 
for wages and for various other and more valuable things | 
might be solved, or rather annihilated. You can feed, | 
dress, and drive your peasantry to church, or to the cotton- | 
ground, as the case may be, if once you own them. And, 
then, as to owning them, continues Mr. Beresford Hope, 
with subtle and daring logic, it is, after all, a distinction of 
words more than of things. ‘He might tell them that he 
was talking the other day to a Southerner, and said to him, 
‘We don’t like the word ‘slave,’ why don’t you get rid 
of it? His friend replied, ‘Well, we don’t use it in 
the Southern States; we call them “servants,” or “ people.””’ 
Then he said, ‘Why don’t you get rid of it?’” The friend 
did not reply, and Mr. Beresford Hope did not, as he might 
have done, reply for him ‘‘ because we went to war expressly 
to prevent either getting rid of it, or softening its mean- | 
ing,—in order that it might have a more permanent and| 
austere meaning,” —for that would have been a painful 
mode of putting it. Mr. Beresford Hope knew, like his 
Southern friend, how to put it more delicately. “It 
was like a question,” he said, ‘‘ which had been agitated in 
some of the counties of England as between the lessees | 
and tenants-at-will.” There might, perhaps, be more like- | 
ness than there is between the two questions; but that 
only shows better the great delicacy of Mr. Hope's discrimi- 





| nation in pointing out what there is. ‘‘ The theoretical differ- 

ences {between the English system and the Slave-State 
system of labour] were greater than the practical, and if he 
might prophesy, in 100, 50, or 30 years hence, the question of 
black labour in the Confederate States would become then 
just what the great questions of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, the Free-trade Bill, and the Catholic 
Emancipation were in England.” There is a difficulty here 
which Mr. Beresford Hope, with more time, would, no doubt, 
explain satisfactorily. Supposing the Orangemen had 
established a separate state or kingdom apart from the 
Liberals, but including ali the Catholics, simply in order 
to extend and strengthen the penal enactments against the 
Catholics, is it clear how soon the Catholic emancipation would 
have been passed? But, of course, every difficulty could 
not have been met in a single speech, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
had done enough already in reducing the question of slavery 
to a question of “‘ theory,”’ rather than practice, and setting 
forth some of the advantages of the black peasantry, in being, 
well fed, well clothed, and well driven to Church, over the 
English. Mr. Hope having once taught us to see in the 
slave-driver’s lash the true symbol of freedom, we may trust 
him to develop to us at some future time the proof that, as 
the legitimate sway of that lash extends, the use of it will be 
relinquished. It is something that a man bred in England 
has uequired so aptly the free logic and homely morality of 
the Slave States. 

But Mr. Beresford Hope is only a humble learner, after all, 
—a very acute learner, much more intelligent than Mr. 
Lindsay, though scarcely more deeply imbued than the latter 
with the spirit of the noble cause he advocates,—but necessarily 
unable to realize with full intensity the whole scheme of life 
in the Southern Confederacy. But England is not left with- 
out direct teaching from the pure source of the slave 
principle itself. The Surrey farmers were instructed by 
a direct missionary from the Slave States on the same 
day on which the eloquent Englishman tried his ‘‘ ’prentice 
hand” on explaining slavery to the Southern Club, at Liver- 
pool, At Chertsey, Mr. Lindsay introduced to the warm- 
hearted agriculturists of Surrey a Southern colonel who had 
fought at Bull Run, and who was received,—if we may trust 
the Standard,—with rapturous enthusiasm by the tillers of 
the English soil. ‘‘ All through the after-dinner speeches,” 
says the Standard, ‘‘ the labourers outside, waiting for the 
distribution of prizes, were hammering for admission. Those 
at the table inside were fascinated by an interest vhich they 
felt to be of a novel kind.” No doubt it was exceedingly 
novel, for Colonel Lamar stood amongst them dispelling the 
illusion that slavery has been, or is, anything but a blessed 
decree of Providence for the salvation of Africa, and their 
English hearts opened at once with manly candour, as the 
Standard testifies, to receive this teaching :—‘‘ The Surrey 
farmers felt for this brave man, they hung upon his lips, and 
cheered him till the welkin rang, as, ‘in thoughts that speak 
and words that burn,’ he told them how the South loved Eng- 
land, how she rejoiced in her possession of all the political 
privileges which Englishmen hold dear, how, threatened by 
a mongrel and degenerate race, which claimed the same 
affinity, but had proved itself unworthy of it, she had fought 
a good fight to defend what is dearer to her than life.” 

The substance of Colonel Lamar’s teaching, however, was 
more valuable than even the Standard would lead us to believe. 
He dwelt first on the noble nature of agricultural pursuits. 
Nearly all the people of the Southern States, he tells us, ‘see 
in each upturned sod of their fallow ground that which is more 


| precious to them than the gold of California—the sparkle of 


independence and of personal liberty.” ‘The fallow ground, 


| we conclude, represents especially this ‘‘ independence and 


personal liberty,” because it is still idle and fruitless, while the 
cultivated ground would represent a certain amount of effec- 
tive industry, and, therefore, of that ‘dependence and 
personal servitude” which is -happily associated with in- 
dustry in this blessed land. Colonel Lamar said that he 
ascribed the warlike character of the South to its association 
with the soil; “he believed, without disparaging other 
pursuits, that from the culture of the soil, the drawing of 
sustenance from the bosom of mother earth, they derived a 


| certain moral nutriment, a certain richness of sentiment, of 


capacity for self-devotion and sacrifice, which kept the heart 
fresh and pure, and made the nature of men simple and un- 
affected. (Cheers.)’’ By a beautiful provision of Providence it 
appears that the ‘‘nutriment and richness,”’—the fat of the land, 
we suppose,—is conducted through the channel of the actual 
labourer, the slave, who stops none of it in the way, but hands 
it on to the slave-owner. He ripens and fills out with the sap 
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wh this human conduit-pipe obediently transmits to him, incorporated provinces, and will be entrusted in the others to 


without absorbing any of it. How subtle a testimony to 
the supe rnatural character of the institution is here given us! 
Colonel! Lamar avowed frankly “the diversity” of opinion 
which existed between his ‘hearers and himself as to some of 
the institutions” involved in slavery ; but he maintained, and 
called upon the meeting to admit, that “‘the South had been 
the guardians, the protectors, the benefactors of the black man,”’ 
—‘‘they had elevated him in the scale of rational existence, 
they had Christianized him to a state to which he had never 
before attained.” ‘‘ The negro race,” he said, “‘ with all its 
foulness and barbarity, being naturally a servile race, had 
become domesticated, and in spite of the institution of slavery 
if they pleased, but still with slavery, had risen higher and 
higher in the rational scale, until now it furnished heroes 
and heroines for modern romance.” ‘If the time should 
ever come for the South to believe that liberty would 
be a boon and not a curse, then the South would be 

prepared to confer that boon upon them.” In the mean- 

time, as Colonel Lainar modestly forgot to point out, the 

benefactors of the black race are fighting solely and disin- 

terestedly for the right to “ guard, protect, benefit, elevate, 

and Christianize the black man,” over a wider area than the 

North in its churlish malignity chooses to concede as the 

theatre of that great philanthropic task. A nobler cause can 

scarcely be imagined ; only Colonel Lamar was too bashful to 

expound it in its full dignity. The Northern States had wished 

Colonel Lamar and his friends to restrict their benevolent 

work of “‘ guarding, protecting, benefiting, elevating, and 

Christianizing ” the black man to their own Southern States. 

The South claimed the divine right of carrying on tbat noble 

missionary work in any part of the Union,—in the great 

half-settled Territories, especially—nay, even in the so-called 

free States also. What could be worse than the impiety of 
drawing a strict boundary round the area of this divinest 

task of man? Who could renounce his right “to guard, 

protect, benefit, elevate, and Christianize” the black man, 

wherever and whenever they could find him? No doubt, when 

they have wrung from the North this blessed privilege, they 

will wring it from England too, if the noble missionaries who 

are now pleading the cause with Liverpool merchants and 

Surrey farmers do not first persuade us to give it them as a 

free gift. ‘That is really what Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. | 
Lindsay, and Colonel Lamar should call upon us to do at | 
once; and surely many an English heart, like that of the | 
enthusiastic Surrey farmers and the Liverpool magnates, would 
bound in willing acquiescence. Would not this be the best 

specific aim for these noble-minded men’s labours? Charity 
begins at home. It is all very well to give our moral | 
sympathy to the South as against the North. But is that 

enough for our own consciences? Should we not say at 

once to Colonel Lamar and Mr. Hope, ‘‘ Let ws set the true 
example to the North. We blame the North most justly for 
refusing to the South the inalienable privilege to “ guard, pro- 

tect, benefit, elevate, and Christianize”’ the black man where- 

ever they may take him or find him. But let us practise 
before we preach. Let us accord to the South the full right | 
to ‘guard, protect, benefit, elevate, and Christianize’ the 
black man on English soil, according to the spirit of its own 
noble institutions,—on British soil and the soil of British 
colonies,—and then we can honestly and with a clear con- 
science upbraid the North for wishing, in this niggardly and 
malignant spirit, to limit the range of this beneficence, and 
say to that exalted type of Christianity, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further.’”” This, we think, would be our true 
response to the noble appeals of Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Lindsay, and Colonel Lamar. 





POLAND AND THE LAW OF EUROPE. 

ORD RUSSELL’S willingness to discard the Polish part of 
the Treaty of Vienna as mere waste-paper has been wel- 
comed and outstripped by the zeal of the Russian Government. 
The provinces of Augustowo and Plock have been, it is now 
almost certain, incorporated with Russia. An official rescript 
from St. Petersburg directs that the Russian language be intro- 
duced instead of the Polish into all the public offices in the 
“Czardom”’ of Poland, and that ‘in official matters the 
Russian language is to be spoken as well as written.” 
Further, Polish officials are to be replaced by Russian on the 
frontiers, and in Warsaw within the next few months. 
There is something more than a cynical breach of faith and a 
challenge to the rest of Europe in these changes. They 
mean all the worst bitterness of war to the conquered people. 
Hitherto, the Code Napoléon has been the recognized system | 
of law in Poland. It is now formally suppressed in the two | 


foreigners who know nothing about it, and who will be bound 
to explain the laws they have never mastered in a language 
which the people do not understand. The foreign taskmaster 
will be the one permanent institution of every village in Poland, 
to preside over every public act of the Polish gentleman's 
life. Meanwhile, the Czar is preparing to consign another 
treaty to the flames. By the 14th Article of the Treaty 
of Paris, recognizing a convention between Russia and the 
Porte, it was stipulated that neither of the two Powers should 
maintain more than six ships of war of 800 tons at most, 
and four lighter ships, in the Black Sea, and this Article 
cannot be annulled or modified without the consent of all 
the seven Powers who signed the treaty. The last accounts 
tate that Russia is constructing twelve gunboats in the 
slack Sea, in addition to the flotilla permanently there and 
to the great passenger steamers constructed years ago to evade 
the treaty. Of course, all these statements will be denied. 
Prince Gortschakoff denied the outrages on M. Finkenstein, 
for which he afterwards paid compensation. The Govern- 
ment at Warsaw denied the defeats at Chelm and Polichna, 
which are as much matter of history as Waterloo. It has 
recently given the lie direct to a statement taken from the 
official journal at Wilna, that four Polish gentlemen had been 
executed. Its organs have steadily declared for months past 
that the insurrection was virtually suppressed, and we are 
almost startled at their moderation in allowing that there have 
ever been disturbances. Why not say at once that the whole 
revolt was a fiction of the émigrés, and of a press anxious for 
sensation telegrams ? 

Fortunately for English statesmen who have a policy to 
decide upon, the information concerning the changes in Poland 
is too precise and well authenticated to admit of any serious 
doubt being cast upon it. We may, therefore, consider in all 
calmness what is the best policy to adopt when one of the great 
Powers deliberately tramples under foot the public law of 
Europe. The circumstance that the Czar’s present measures 
are in flagrant violation of the six points which he indicated 
some months ago as the basis of his policy, may serve to 
point a diplomatic remonstrance, but can scarcely be said to 
aggravate his position. The case is simply this, that Russia 
was put in possession of Poland on the faith of promises 
which it has never kept; that it has used its power to disarm 
the people, has goaded them into rebellion, and now claims 
to govern by the right of conquest. Now, we do not profess 
to regard the Treaty of Vienna as possessed of any claims to 
be immortal or immutable. It was a compromise some- 
what clumsily made under very difficult circumstances, 
and the kingdoms of Belgium and Italy are substantial 
proofs that it might be altered for the better. In both 
cases the Belgians and the Italians, like the Poles at 
present, inasmuch as they had been no parties to the 
original compact, were clearly not bound to abide by it, 
because under force majeure they accepted it foratime. But 
it is difficult on any theory of good faith to understand how 
the great Powers, who made the arrangements on the principle 
of the greatest possible profit to each and all, can recede from 
their engagements, and treat them as mere matters of home 
policy. It is pleaded that Russia contracted to give institu- 
tions which could not work. If so, let her give up the country 
which was the price of that impossible contract, replace the 
Poles on a fair footing as belligerents, give notice of war to 
the Powers who signed the Treaty of Vienna, and proceed to 
wage a war in which the enemy will at least be treated as 
belligerents, not as rebels. Such a war will not be moral or 
Christian, but it will be diplomatically unimpeachable. 

The last news from Vienna appears to show that the Aus- 
trian Government is honourably anxious to discharge its 
responsibilities. The atrocities daily perpetrated in Poland 
are naturally more present to the minds of the neighbouring 
people than to Englishmen, and Russian officials on the Polish 


s 
} 
i 


| frontier are the very actual menace of an advance from Moscow 


westwards. That Austria could make war with a fair chance 
of success can hardly be doubted. Her troops are as nu- 
merous as the Russians, and better organized; she has 
not been exhausted by a civil war; she has renewed her 
strength with liberal institutions, and the whole population 
would rise like a man to support her. But Austria cannot 
move without guarantees against Italy or Prussia, and with- 
out a fair prospect of a loan. France, where Liberal and 
Catholic are fortunately united on the Polish question, would 
probably do its best to maintain order in Italy; but France 
cannot guarantee Austria or Europe against the doomed in- 
fatuation of the Prussian monarch and his Minister. The 
solution of the whole difficulty, therefore, lies with England 
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and the English Cabinet. Hitherto our diplomacy has ha 
the one good effect of stating the Polish question frankly 
clearly—a result which we have no wish to undervalue. But 
it has irritated without alarming the Russians, and th 
is, in fact, replying to Lord Russel], when he sends the Order 
of St. Andrew to Mouravieff, or breaks a fresh article of the 


dishonoured treaties. Practically, thercfure, we must eithe1 
recede or take some active measures. If we elect to do 








nothing, the whole infamy of failure, of liberal institutions 


effaced, and the upper and middle classes in Poland exter- 
minated, will and must be eal to us by Europear 
public opinion. We are trusted and France is not,—we 
are powerful and Austria is weak,—the most important 
member of the future league, we are also the on! y on 

that hesitates. It is not in the least necessary that we 
should declare war. What is really wanted is that we 
should give such guarantees to France and —_ that 
they may feel tl 1emselves secured against any English i 
terposition if Prussia should prove intractable. Eng 
men cannot realize the importance of this point. They say, 
and they say truly, that our sympathies will always be 
the Poles, even if our arms are not. Let them assume M. von 
Bismark-Schinhausen, the limits of whose actions no man 
can predict, allying his Pam to Russia, and marching 
troops towards “ Rhine and Galicia. Is it certain, in suc 
a case, that our old jealousy of France would not revive, and 
that a fermentation would not prevail through the k 
breadth of Engla re such as, without issuing in war, migl 

yet paralyze the whole power of France ? We all knew that we 
should not assis t Austria against Italy, but Austria believed in 
Lord Derby’s friendship, when she struck the first blow, and t 
dread of an English descent on the coast prevailed for some 
weeks in Normandy. The recall of our Ambassador from St. 
Petersburg, the recognition of the Poles as bellig tao and, 
perbaps, the guarantee of a loan to Austria, would commit us 
definitely to the Polish caus nd would leave other Powers 
free for action. If some thine of this kind be not done, we 
had better prepare to abdicate our position as a first-class 
Power in Europe. i 


l 
ngth and 


A Cabinet that expects to influence 
Mouravieff and the Cossacks by appeals to their moral 
sympathies runs the risk of being thoug t not only ridiculous, 
but dishonest. The last rumours from Vienna, however, 
encourage us to believe that Lord Russell has at last made 
up his mind to face the full difficulties of the position 
worthily. 

We add a fe w words on the subject of intervention. It is 
the fashion to denounce it as useless to the recipients, who are 
unworthy of freedom if they cannot fight it out. Leaving 
alone the question raised by Mr. Mill, whether intervention be 
not the fair antidote to coalitions, we only ask the reader to 
glance at history. The civil war against Charles I. was pro- 
moted by Richelieu, and could hardly have succeeded in the 
outset without French assistance ; the Revolution was carried 
out by Dutch troops; the Americans would, probably, have 
been wearied out, if not beaten, but for French aid. These 
are instances of the stubborn Anglo-Saxon people. But 
Holland, and Portugal afterwards, were freed by French and 
English aid ; North Germany owes its liberties to Sweden; 
and, within the last forty years, Greece, Belgium, and Italy, 
have been saved by foreign soldiers. It would hardly be too 
much to say ae in four out of five instanc s, where an 
oppressed people has shaken off the yoke, it has owed its 
deliverance to intervention, and the two nations who have 
failed most disastrously by themselves, the Poles and Hun- 
garians, are among the most gallant and indomitable. Ar 
we to look on quietly at the destruction of a free people for 
the sake of a false historical theory ? 








THE PARISH AUTHORITIES OF BETHNAL GREEN. 

= HNAL GREEN is blessed with two public bodies—a 
Vestry and a Board of Guardians, and they afford ; 

spectacle of independent yet harmonious action which is as 


beautiful as it is unhappily rare. Between other boards there | 


are jealousies and dissensions. The Treasury snubs the 
Colonial Office, and the authority conceded to Mr. Thwaites 
has power to disturb even the serene complacency of the Lord 
Mayor himself. But in Bethnal Green all works smoothly 
and well. Like the planets, each of the two co-ordinate 


bodies sweeps majestically along its own orbit, and they clash | . 
at last waxed hot within him, and Collins has spoken with 


not because they obey the impulse of the same law. Or, 
again, their harmony may be compared to that of the army 
and navy during the Crimean war, where the commands, 
indeed, were se parate, yet the operations were conducted in 


perfect unity, due, doubtless, to an absorbing desire to defeat | 
the common foe. Certainly, so far as we know, the Vestry | 





has no communication with the Board of Gu ins, and 
their action has not that paltry outside unif rmity whieh 
is the delight of common-pl ice minds. In some sort, 
indeed, their pr eedings are altogether divers The 
Vestry supports its officer; the Guardians malign theirs. 
But there is between them that highest har rmony whi h is the 
harmony of independent, yet sympathizing minds. Their 
methods of at taining their object ma iy be different, but the 
object itself is the same. ‘They adapt themselves to the 
mstdsial on which they have to work. What matters it 
whether this man be cockered or that man snubbed, so that 
things be made pleasant, and the rates kept down; and it is 
only fair to add that each public body seems to us to have 
struggled for this result with the same courageous disregard 
for decency, and the same unswerving want of public 








spirit. 

The Vestry of Bethnal Green has a medical officer of health, 
as, indeed, it is compelled to have, and it pays him 100/. a 
year. We believe this gentleman to be very well qualified for 
his office; but, of course, for this remuneration he cannot be 
expected to devote any very great portion of his time to the 
work, and the Vestry very properly does not desire that he 
should. Inspecting ecsspools and choked-up drains is not the 
sort of work to which an educated g entleman would be con- 
demned by any high-spirited and int ellectual body like the 
Vestry of Bethnal Gree 4 It is enou oh if, sao a nuisance 
is pointed out, he advises the authorities as to the proper 


neans of rectifying it. Besides, medical men are not, per- 


hans, well-fitted for this sort of work. They have a way of 
regarding the human constitution as the same in all human 





beings, and fancying that cleanliness, ventilat and drainage 

I — who live on eight or ten shillings a 
east car a mistake which has an obvious tendency not only to 
raise rates, but to close tenements as unfit for human habita- 
tion which are the property of ratepayers. The Vestry ac- 
cordingly determined to give their medical officer the assistance 
; Imire their 


are necessary for 





nspector of nuisances, and much as we 
policy, it seems that their practical genius is even in advance 
of their theory, for they selected a man who was « ipable of 

hizing with the Vestrymen who appointed him. Mr. 


Z 





sympat 


Morris was the driver: cts Pp -— fire-engine, an 
city was obviously a responsible man. Perha; )s this occupation 
nig} Agee: for 


lin that capa- 


may have given him an excessive liking for 
it seems to have been his practice to make his visits of inspeec- 
tion after night-fall—a course which seems to us to have been 
eminently judicious, because the owner would then be disen- 
gaged from business, and the visit would wear a friendly and 
social aspect. We all know how a cheerful glass tends to 
facilitate the transaction of affairs, and Mr. Morris was in 
the habit of taking beer with the keeper of the inspected 
premises. The same amiability of feeling prevented him 
from hurting the feelings of people who kept pigs by refusing 
any trifling gratuities they might offer; and it does seem that 
those minds must be base indeed which would have a man 
accept a present from another and then inform against him. 
We have reason to believ* that certain detractors have called 
this “‘corruption,” and, indeed, a Mr. Hewes did not hesi- 
tate to say that he had ‘‘ frequently seen Morris so much 
the worse for drink that he could not attend to his 
duties.” The real facts of the case, however, seem to 
be, as the sagacity of the Vestry pointed out, that Mr. 
Morris has been ‘‘too anxious to do his duty,” and that 
his excitement (he is a man of “nervous”’ temperament) 
has been mistaken for inebriation. Whe n we add that so 
little did Mr. Morris seek after those shillings which his 
kindness of heart would not allow him to decline, at the risk 
of hurting people’s feelings, that the beadle seems to have 
gone round and collected them in his name without authority, 
and without ever accounting for the proceeds, we think all 
dissatisfaction must disappear. Mr. Morris himself must now 
see that the system is capable of being abused by less zealous 
; | public officers, and we do not doubt that he acquiesces in 
‘the gentle reproof’’ which the Vestry felt it their duty to 
administer. 

We now turn to the Board of Guardians. They, too, have 
a medical officer, but Dr. Moore does not enter into the feel- 
ings of his employ ers like Mr. Morris, and at last the Board 
has been compelled to take serious steps. The indignation 
of a long-suffering Guardian, of the name of Collins, has 


his mouth. It seems that a man named Rogers has lost five 


| children within five weeks, and another man named Ward, 


a shoemaker, has lost one child, by a disease of which the 
symptoms are not inconsistent with scarlet fever; and merely 
| because they were living in an atmosphere which might 
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produc e a disease of precisely similar symptoms, and certainly 
would aggravate scarlet fever proper, and make it fatal, Dr. 
Moore thought fit to call for a coroner’s inquest, which has 
had the effect of attracting public attention to Bethnal Green, 
and making things decidedly most unpleasant to the Guardians 
That is not all. The Guardians have ordered all women in 
childbirth not to keep the medical officer more than an hour. 
-, at the expiration of the allotted time, an obstinate 
n was in such a condition that to leave her would have 
in the eyes of the law; and Dr. Moore 
stayed over the al hour, and actually expects to be paid 
for the case. That is not all. Once the Board suspended 
him, Mr. Collins says, for taking fees improperly,—Dr. Moor 
says, ‘on a false charge of refusing to attend a case of mid- 









wom 


: : 
been manuslaught 


wilt ry,” an l, incredible as it may s« em, Dr. 
to the Poor-law Commissi ; 
on oath, immedixutely reinstated him, and orde 
in full of his salary during his suspension. 
Collins nati ly feels, things are come to 
i joard may not bully its own doctor. 
yy him to talk about activity in 








If he had had the manly courage to 
f manslaughte 





by leaving a woman in labour 


to her fate, we may be sure that the Board would have appre- 
ciated his zea!. However, he must take the « quences | 
has provoked. Collins ‘‘ had a duty to perform,” and he per 
formed it. He has carried by a majority of nine to thr 


resolution respectfully calling on the Poor-law Commissioners 
I 7 “. , - 
ion the dismissal of Dr. Moore. We fear 
not; but Collins, at least. has done “‘ his duty,”’ 
. } 


upon his pillow in peace. 





officers of a public body is compelled, in the discharge of hi 
duty, to oppose his employers, and by his acts ‘ to bring th 





into contempt,’ and the dismissal 
Dr. Moore, is not practic liberty of pro 
posit cig another. It is sir | : ec! lical officers 
of the Board of Guardians and the Board of Health sh 


henceforth be appoint:d 


. 
missioners and the Home O 


y } t 
ihce, at a hxe Su ry »D pa l 
f tl sie these : a Rasa yr oe 
of the rates,—these ofiicers, and the insp r of nuisances 
. , ] } niatale + I ay naar and 4 ; ] 
as well, to be completely independent, and to instructed { 
t ’ t 


report immediately to their official superiors whenever their 


representations are disregarded by the local boards. In every 
parish there are, of necessity, two interests to be regard 
—the interests of property and the interests of the poor. The 
° - 
local boards represent the one, and the ire ting in ft 
nr. r } } - f ¢+ho: list har +} . ] "ONY 
proper discharge of their duty when they make economy 
their first consideration. But the other interest, that of 


the poor, has no ene to represent it. The poor themselves 
are too ignorant ever to stir,—too much in dread of thei 
landlords, who immediately eject them,—perhaps too desirous 
to be let alone in their squalor. They do not know to whom 
to apply, they do not know that filth always produces disease, 
and they do know that if they manifest dissatisfaction they 
are promptly turned into the streets. Already we hear that 
the owners of tenements in Bethnal Green are serving notices 
of ejectment, and seizing goods by process of distress. The 
ratepayers cannot be expected to act systematic lly i 

sition to their own interests, or to support their of 
doing so, and we are satisfied that if sanitary measures are 
really to be enforced, there must be some independent authority 
to call attention to abuses. It seems to us that a medical man 
is just the proper person. He is not usually the least a senti- 
mentalist, and there is no more reason for putting him unde: 
the orders of the Guardians, because they pay his salary, than 
for putting a recorder under the orders of the town council. 
The regulations for his guidance should be made by the Poor- 
law Commissioners, and he should be responsible to them 
alone. The Guardians would be quick enough to complain of 
any shortcomings on his part, and a little jealousy between 
them and him would do no harm. And if under such a 
system the medical officer had to expose the supineness and 
parsimony of the parish authorities, the world at large and 
the decorous Mr. Collins, of Bethnal Green, would be spared 
the painful spectacle of a Board of Guardians brought “ by 
one of its own officers” into well-deserved ‘‘ contempt.” 


1 OpDpo- 
i 





THE REACTION OF FOREIGN ON ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 
| l is worth noting how powerfully, and, in most directions, 
& how usefully, our greatly increased study of foreign 
polities is reacting on English parties and political creeds. At 


} 


every election we see more distinctly the disappearance of the 





estions which the theoretic crotchets of a few 

into the front of English politics, and the 
growth in the place thereof of a larger and wiser school of new 
Liberalism. When Mr. G. S. Lefevre said the other day, in 





his clever specch at Reading, that the independent Liberals 
were the Liberals on whom no one could depend, he referred 
not to that new party of which he himself is evidently des- 
tined to form a valuable member, but to the dying school of 


ly misled by the genius of Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright to start some theoretic crotchet like 


old Radicals, which is oc sion 


** direct taxation,” or to galvanize some worn-out nostrum like 
t} ballot. ar in +} meantime 4) » its influer 4 
tn il > li in ft neantin » LHrOoW 108 Intucnce into 
ny § that may promote the formation of a Government 
on suffer ( of w i small minority gene- 
rally hopes to squeeze great concessions. But in this sense 
m, 1 1 th 1de} l it Liberals are raplduly iosing 


y, an measure exactly for 
reason,—that they try to hold aloof as much as possible 


from { zn pol ind ignore the lessons we are learning 
from other peoples. The new Liberalism stands in much the 
same relation to this exhausted type of Radicalism in whicl 


" 
the ‘‘ natural” system of classifying flowers stands to the old 
nsystem. The former takes, wi 


believe, ag neral 
type for each species of flower, and | i 





flowers which in their aggreg 
sufficiently nearly; the latter 1 ‘ 
nd so classed together the mos 
[ old Rad lism committed V 
] ] n tract test of freed 
inder fr nstit s all which 
electora lrag d little sig 
Liber taught by long « 
look a large way t 
\ ini id refu t 
) stocracy t 
suffrage and a powerful aristocracy 
But t | ion will immed ir to every thinking 
pol \ we do not vhat is now called the 
( ry ! 1” in Eng ivery largely to this study 
e pol f on na \\ ve seen, it will be 
uid, t lemocratic « possessing the least free- 
i ] islo ¢ ' the most We have 
seen the greatest and most noble revolutions—the Hungarian 
id t olish nducted by great aristocracies, and we 
\ 1 the great Liberal party of Germany divided and 
or want of a great ari racy to leadit. We have 
s il y in N ern States of America 
eeking in vain to express adequately the yearnings of a great 
nation; and we have seen a very ably- headed democracy in the 
Southern St 3 expr ing very adequal ly the resolute deter- 
tion of t ruling caste t | the oppression of a sub- 
ject ra What can all t ich us so strongly as 
t Conservative lesson of prizing Ul freedom we have and the 
ristocracy by whose help we keep it,—of holding tenaciously 
by our pi institutions, and fully resisting that perni- 


clous radicalism which might end in giving us an equality 


and uniformity moulded in the type of America, or, worse still, 
‘ : 


in that of France, instead of the fr m and social variety 
moulded in the type of Ital l Engl i 


uy and Lagi nd ? 

said with much superficial truth, 
by those who wish to sho: that there is something sound and 
permanent in the ‘‘ Conservative reaction.” A little closer 
view of what we have gained from foreign politics, however, 
will show us that while its first tendency undoubtedly is to 
undermine the old philosophical Radicalism, its ultimate effect 
must be to destroy also the roots of dead Conservatism, and 
even of stiff Whigism, and leave us with a larger, freer 
Liberal faith than we could ever have elaborated out of mere 
insular pe lities. 

In the first place, let us remark the influence of the new 
study of foreign politics in dissolving the old Tory and Whig 
traditions concerning England’s “interests” on the Continent 
of Europe. Nothing is more remarkable than the recent 
growth of our English respect for the political significance of 
race, and the ready sympathy we yield to the desire of a single 
race, speaking a single language, to unite, whenever it is at 
all feasible, its political fortunes in a single State. No ten- 
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dency could be less welcome to Tory predilections, none is 
more directly opposed to some of the immemorial Whig tra- 
ditions, and yet none has gained more rapidly of late years. 
Without being prepared to give any abstract adhesion to it,— 
which would, indeed, render almost all political fabrics un- 
stable,—we have been absolutely forced to admit the great ad- 
vantages of this xatural division of States, as distinguished from 
the artificial unions produced by conquest, and held together 
by force. The most recent and most startling result of this 
tendency has been the universal approbation with which, in 
spite of rancorous Tory condemnation, the cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece has been received. Astill more important fruit 
of the same feeling is the decayamong the new Liberals of all re- 
spect for those “ fixed ideas” of both Whig and Tory statesmen 
which go to maintain the ‘integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
at the cost of all growth in Greece, Servia, and Moldo-Wal- 
lachia. ‘The old traditions maintain that the wishes of natives 
are nothing in comparison with the ‘interests’ of England, 
or the balance of power in Europe. The new Liberal faith 
is, that there is no balance of power so stable, no interest of 
England so great, as that promoted by contented and united 
nations, conscious that they are complete in themselves and 
anxious only to resist encroachment, not to initiate it. Before 
this conviction both the Tory and Whig crotchets about 
*‘ balance of power,” ‘‘integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
“importance of the Austrian alliance,” and so forth, have 
already given way repeatedly, and will have to give way yet 
more. Indeed, these formule only hold their ground by 
virtue of the respect with which a few aged statesmen on 
both sides of the House inspire us. Something very like this 
is true also of the principles of international law which Eng- 
Jand has been obliged to accept in consequence of abandoning 
the isolated position in which she once stood. We have 
already given up the practice of referring to the mere 
‘* interest” of England, as if that were the paramount question. 
We were obliged ac the Congress of Paris to ask ourselves 
what is most for the interest of all nations, and to sacrifi 
some of our most cherished rights in time of war to the general 
interest of the more numerous States which will always be 
neutral; and this, again, against the strong opinion and tradi- 
tional creeds of eminent statesmen, both Tory and Whig. Our 
study of foreign politics, then, and intercourse with foreign 
nations have by no means promoted ‘Conservative reaction” 
in the foreign and international policy of England. 

How far has it done so in our home affuirs? Only so far, 
we think, as it has strengthened—and this it has done very 
materially indced,—the value we attach to our distinctive 
national life, and consequently to everything which binds 
closer the unity, and to everything which contributes to the 
perfect development of the nation’s character. The tendency 
of our new study of foreign politics has undoubtedly been to 
make Englishmen think less of the internal sectarianisms 
and political dogmas which separate class from class and 
party from party, and to foster with greater care every 
institution which claims in any way to be co-ordinate 
with the life of the nation. Hence, no doubt, the popu- 
larity of Lord Palmerston’s determination to keep the mili- 
tary and naval services in efficient strength, and the en- 
thusiasm felt for the Volunteer movement. Hence, again, the 
rapid disappearance of the political animosities of dissent, and 
the general rally to the standard of our national Church. But 
we have only noted half the truth when we have noted this 
access of strength to the direct Conservative forces of national 
faith and policy. There has been a simultaneous movement, 
equally strong and remarkable, tending to the rupture of those 
Conservative barriers which have hitherto prevented the nation 
from feeling pride in its own unity, and which fomented the 
grievances of exclusive organizations. For example, great 
progress has been made in identifying both the mili- 
tary and civil services directly with the whole nation, 
instead of with only a single class in it, by the opening 
of its ranks to free competition,—and we can trace this 
movement directly and specifically to the influence which the 
French system in these matters has exercised over the English 
from the time of the Crimean war. And this movement has, 
we need scarcely say, been definitely opposed to the Conserva- | 
tive dogmas. Again, as regards our national Church, 
while it has risen in importance with the nation, and the poli- | 
tical scruples of Dissenters have faded away, a no less powerful 
tendency has set in towards erasing those exclusive dogmatic 
trenches which were constructed on purpose to make 
it a party Church, instead of the Church of the nation. 
And, here again, we need not say that the whole drift 
of the new current of feeling has been steadily under- 
mining the old Toryism and Conservatism on ecclesiastical 


subjects. Again, on social, if not on political, subjects 
how much of the tendency towards unity, the growing dislik 
to sectarian rivalries, has come to us from the Continent. 
The new and broader school of political economy which Mr. 
J. S. Mill has founded, and which has drawn favourable 
attention to the co-operative schemes identifying the interests 
of capital with labour, instead of pitting them against each 
other, is, in almost all its features, due to that strong drift 
towards social unity which is so much more marked on the 
Continent than amongst ourselves. And the yearly increasing 
interest in the education question, the growing desire to see 
education spread over the whole breadth of the land, is also 
more or less an import from the Continent. We cannot sum 
up the general effect of the influence of foreign politics on 
English politics better than by saying, that it has immeasur- 
ably strengthened the Conservative national feeling amongst 
us, and, as a result of this, broken down all those Con- 
servative sect, class, and party distinctions which had so long 
usurped the nation’s authority and sanction. 

We believé it will be found that in all the coming elections 
the mere doctrinaire Whigism and Radicalism of old days will 
find no response from the nation,—that the people will prefer 
even blind Conservatism to that. But we believe it will also 

| be found that the new and living sympathy for other nations, 
and the pride in our own national organizations, is accom- 

| panied by avery deep Liberal sympathy for every movement 
which removes the strongly marked barriers between class 

and class, and opens every national institution which has been 

| monopolized by a party tothe whole nation. If foreign polities 
do this for us, they will make the new Liberal creed some- 
thing better worth fighting for than the dreary dogmas of the 
philosophical Radicals. 
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CANON STANLEY AND THE IRISH ARCH- 
BISHOPRIC. 

id the rumour be true that Dr. Stanley is to succeed Dr. 

Whately in the See of Dublin, we should, indeed, think 
the Anglo-Irish Church fortunate in getting so high-minded 
and able a man to bolster up its hardly redeemable fortunes, — 
but our chief feeling would be one of deep regret for the loss 
of his inestimable services, at the present critical juncture, to 
the English Church. Dr. Stanley is one of the few ecclesias- 
tical leaders now left amongst us who, without any deroga- 
tion from his powers as a theologian and a thinker, has also 
got what we may call a genuine political mind. There are, 
indeed, many men amongst the clergy of the Church of England 
who have a much larger capacity for politics than for theology; 
but then, on that very account, their weight is small when 
great questions are at issue in which the whole interest 
turns on the character of the theology involved. On the 
other hand, there are in the English Church a few genuine 
and deep theologians, whose minds are fur too completely 
steeped in the mystery of theological truth to allow them to 
weigh with any nicety the human forces which are at work in 
this world, though on them, far more than on spiritual truth, 
depends the immediate victory or defeat of the just cause in 
the English Church, as in all other human institutions. It is 
very rarely that we find combined in the same man, the 
same deep insight into theology and critical learning,—the 
breadth of mind arising, not from shallow latitudinarianism, 
but from largeness of sympathy, in combination with so much 
prompt judgment, acute sense, and serenity of temper, as 
belong to Dr. Stanley. He is a theologian whose honest love 


|for theology no one, however much he may differ from 


him, can undervalue. No one could say of him that 
he is a politician unfortunately confined to an ecclesias- 
tical sphere. And yet he is also an acute leader of men,— 
a man who can see the possible solutions of which a 
party question admits, and take masterly and effeetive 
measures for the assault of a strongly fortified position. No 
one who read the admirable pamphlet whieh he addressed in 
the spring of the present year to the Bishop of London, on the 


subject of the clerical subscription to the Prayer-Book and 
| Articles, could doubt for a moment that he ‘has both the depth 


of faith and the elearness of sight without which a Liberal 
leader cannot hope to vindicate effectually the freedom of our 
English Church. 

We must confess our conviction, therefore, that Dr. Stanley 
has a career before him, if he stays in England, both more 
arduous and more useful than any which he could find in 
Ireland. The time is passed when we could look for any great 
achievements from the Protestant Church in that country. The 
work of “‘ education in common,” which Dr. Whately went to 
Ireland to carry out, has been so embarrassed by the Ultramon- 
tane tendencies of the present Roman Catholic rulers that we 
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in look for no results in that direction. As a missionary 
hurch, even in thoroughly Liberal hands, we have little hop 
of it, because the jealousies which race engenders and history 
has aggravated in a naturally volatile and ignorant people arc 
too deep to be overcome by anything short of a devoted band 
of saints. If the English Church can furnish a man for 
every parish who, instead of wrangling with the Re man 
priest, or holding steadily aloof from him, will join heartily 
in every benevolent work at the utmost cost of self-sacrifice ; 
will preach not on the errors of Romanism, but on the common 
truths of Catholie Christianity, leaving the radical differences 
of faith to come out rather by implication than by any contro- 
versial statement, and will so give himself to the poor Irish 
that they can read in his life Christ’s authority for his 
message,—if the Anglo-Irish Church can furnish such a band 
of men, then we think it possible that in a generation or two 
it might seriously undermine the disastrous sacerdotalism 
which prevails there now. But as we do not believe that the 
Anglo-Irish Church can furnish such men,—and as we are 
sure that even such men would produce little impression 
now while they are hampered with the fundamental in- 
justice of the Protestant Establishment, we should be sorry 
to sce Dr. Stanley relegated there, to waste his great powers 
on a hopeless problem, while one that is so much mor 
hopeful remains for him in England. 

That the battle for the true nationalization of our national 
Church,—that is, for the removal of all obstructions which 
deprive its clergy needlessly of invaluable recruits, and alienate 
its laity as needlessly from the ministrations of men whose 
intellects they think are not their own,—that this battle is 
beginning in good earnest we have often expressed our belief. 
If it is to be waged with any fair chance of success, it must 
be fought out in the name of faith, not in that of scepticism. 
Dr. Stanley is just the leader we want. If he were exile: 
to Dublin, he would not only be teo much oppressed by officia 
duties, but too far from the scene of action, to be our guid 
und leader in that great struggle. And we confess it would 
be but little consolation to us for this grievous loss to know 
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that his wisdom, his piety, and his learning would probably 
avert for a short period longer the final judgment which 


sooner or later, descend on that Protestant encampment whi 
r+ 


for the most part at least, draws its support, like an iny 
army, from a Roman Catholic land. 








CIVILIZATION BY BOMBSHELLS. 

\ TE have begun the civilization of Japan by bombarding, 

and apparently destroying, one of its cities, known to 
be populous, and said to contain no less than 180,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now, we have never been disposed to admit the claim 
of barbarous, or even of semi-barbarous, nations to seal them- 
selves up hermetically ina social life of their own, and to 
forbid the approach of every cther people. History shows 
that every great step in the progress of nations has been 
marked by a new intercourse between different races—even 
when that intercourse has been forced by conquest. It was 
conquest that moulded the national life of Israel, conquest 
that spread over Europe the laws and civilization of Rome, 
conquest that made England one of the greatest of European 
peoples; and though to the scrupulous equity of modern feel- 
ing it might bé exceedingly difficult to justify some of these 
proceedings, no thoughtful man can doubt that conquest has 
played one of the most important parts in the Divine govern- 
ment of the world, and that there must be some sense or other 
in which the higher civilization has a right to demand admit- 
tance to the lower,.and to take upon itself the government of 
barbarous States which prove unwilling or unable to welcome 
the painful but salutary process of moral and intellectual 
grafting... We are. not now going to discuss the limits 


under which. this right must be asserted, though, of course, | 


there are obvious limits, without which it might be made 
the mere plea for spoliation. But we do wish to assert 
very strongly that it is a barbarous and monstrous thing 
to interfere, at all with a power like Japan, if our only 
parpose in interfering is to thrust in one hand, laden with 
merchandise, through the door of unwilling communication, 
aml take revenge with the other for any injury then inflicted 
by such frightful acts of retaliation as this. In what we have 
just done we were revenging the murder of Mr. Richardson. 
The. Central Government of the Tycoon had paid the fine de- 
manded, but had pleaded its inability to give up or punish the 
murderers in consequence of the great power of the Prince 
Satsuma, who sheltered these murderers. The fleet there- 
fore immediately goes down to Kagosima, a city in the terri- 
tories of this. semi-independent noble, and. demands the 
rendition of the murderers, which is refused. The shore 


batteries opened on the fleet, which thereupon bombarded the 


yee . = a i r ° 
- and town, and the last report was, “The whole town is 
in f 


ry 
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on Sra a i ies is one =e & ruins—palace, factories, 
rsenal, &e. ree steamers of Satsuma are destroyed com- 
S ich is the result, and, probably, not the worst result, 
of forcing a commercial treaty from an exclusive and 
reluctant people, whom we are not prepared to conquer and 
govern, and whom we only wish to force into an exchange 
of merchandise. The chain of moral necessity is this :— 
We insist on a treaty with an overawing force, and get the 
treaty; the reaction naturally sets in in Japan, and the party 
hostile to foreigners comes into the ascendant; outrages are 
committed on our subjects ; we demand redress, do not get it, 
and make an example of a recalcitrant Prince by burning 
down a large city, and driving all its inhabitants to despair. 
Is it possible for any man who makes the slightest pretension 
to Christian politics to justify such a policy,—for the sake, 
not of civilizing the Japanese with any of the higher resources 
of a European Government, but of compelling them, against 
the will ofa large party, to trade with us? 

We should assuredly not .scruple at any attempt of th 





English authorities to inflict condign punishment on Mr 
Richardson’s murderers. But on what possible principle can 


we inflict such wide-spread misery on a great city which is 
accused of nothing but lying in the territory of a man who 
screens these murderers? Even in European and American 
wars, the bombardment of cities is thought discreditable, and 
we have heard no slight denunciations of the American gene- 
rals for bombarding Charleston after a six months’ notice. Bu 
how infinite is the gulf between the responsibility of the South- 
erners for the events which led to the bombardmeut of Char] 


ton, and t responsibility of the Japanese of Kagosima for 
the murder of Mr. Richardson! War in Euro; ul 
America means war with a people who have, at | 
freely and intelligently taken the st ps which th k 

W l lead to war,—tak their le, and prepared tf 

sa i id yet we } tat to inflict h whol 
injuries. War in Japan mea war at most ] 

vidual, while all the misery is inflicted on « t 

probably, know and und rstand nothing of the cause. N 

is it even for political end The only political 1 t 
will be to shake down the existing Government, as wi 


have done in China, while we repudiate, and have, per- 
haps, never eren thought of substituting, anything 
Is there no limit at all to the 
ty of national retaliation on these Oriental peoples ? 
Would it really be held a crime rather to have let Mr. 
Richardson’s murderers go unpunished—there is, indeed, 


{no proof that they were punished, even at last,—than 


spread this wholesale murder among an inoffensive people ? 


ind stronger in its plac 
I 
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laced “ 
Would it not be better a thousand times to giv« up commerce 
where commerce necessitates such crimes, if it is only for the 
sake of commerce that we go there? i 

only demands, at best, the right to ex 

and cotton for Jepanese copper, and enf 

destroying cities on the first outbreak of 

not a weapon of which we need be proud. If we were pre- 


pared to rule even a portion of Japan, as we are now ruling 
India, and beginning to rule China, we might have something 
to give worth fighting for, though not worth fighting for in 
this way. But to civilize only by selling cotton and hard- 
ware, and following them up with gratuitous bombshells when- 
ever the barbarian spirit bursts forth against us, is to present 
Japan with a type of Christian civilization it may take many 
generations to forget. 
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AMERICAN LAW ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
OF NEUTRALS. 

T the time of Chief Baron Pollo A's decision in the Alex- 
4\ andra case, the advocates of the'South very triumphantly 
pointed to the fact that, while the Americans demanded her 
seizure, their own law made such an act illegal. It is begin- 
ning, however, to be pretty clear that the Chief Baron was by 
no means justified in stating that American lawyers supported 
his view of the question. 

His decision against the confiscation of the Alexandra was 
based on two grounds,—first, that she was not armed; and, 
second, that there is no difference between selling arms and 
selling ships. Now, as to the first, it appears that, of the many 
American cases quoted at the trial, the one case in which this 
particular question came before the Supreme Court of America 

was not mentioned. This was the case of the Bolivar, which 
sailed from an American port to take part in a war against a 
Power with which America was at peace. She was “ fitted” 
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al a intended fora ship of war, but she was ta 4 ned. To allow her departure from " 
The Judge ruled that it was not necessary she should be hese crouse ee to be regarded as a niere m le 


armed to make the defendant guilty, and he declared that the 
United States collectors had authority to 
where ‘circumstances’’ rendered it “ proba 
vessels are intended to be employed by the owners to commit 
hostilities against some foreign Power at peace with the 
United States.” He goes on to say that Am erican citizens 
‘*are restrained only from such acts as are calculated to in- 
volve the country in war.’ Who shall now say that the 
Americans are asking us to do more than what they them- 
selves have done in cases precisely similar to the case of the 
Alabama, the Alexandra, and the ironclads ? 

We pointed out in our issue of the 27th June that the Chief 
Baron read the words of the statute “ equip, furnish, fit out, 
or arm,’ as if ” was equivalent to “and’”’; so that if 
the ship were only equipped and not armed as weil, no offence 
was committed. Now, we have to call attention to a re- 
markable fact in the drawing of this statute, showing that 
this word “or” was introduced advisedly, and with the in- 
tention of giving it express force and meaning. The English 
statute was enacted in 1819,—one year after the American 


detain vessels 
ble that such 


statute, and it follows the latter almost word for word. But | 


whereas the American statute says, “fit out and arm,” the 
English lawyer substituted the word “or,” showing what 
importance he rightly attached to the distinction,—and show- 
ing that it was precisely intended to exclude the very con- 
struction which our Chief Baron put upon it ! 

The other ground of decision in the Alexandra case was 
that there is no difference between selling arms and selling 
ships; and for this view Judge Story’s authority was empha- 
ticaliy quoted. 
the case of the Santissima Trinidada, and he said :—< There 
is nothing in our laws or in the law of nations that forbids 
our citizens from sending armed vessels as well as muni- 
tions of war to foreign ports for sule.”’ 

Observe, he says “‘ sending vessels for sale ;"’ but is this what 
was done with the Alabama, or what was therefore probably in- 
tended to be done in the case of he The Alabama 
was not sent for sale, which would have given the North their 
properremedy in g giving their blockading ships an opportunity of | 
seizing her. She was sold here to the Confederates, and, 
sailing from our ports, was at once employed to prey 
upon Northern commerce. If you send either ships or arms 
for sale to one belligerent, the other belligerent has no right to 
complain, because that other belligerent has her remedy in the 
blockade. The blockade deprives her of any right to re-| 
proach the neutral with supplying her enemy. But if the 
neutral furnishes that enemy with ships of war at the neu- 
tral’s own ports, and assists her in making such arrangements 
that the ships can at once enter upon the work of destroying | 
the other’s ships without running the blockade, the whole 
conditions of the case are changed. There may be no differ- 
ence between selling arms and selling ships, if both are sent 
to the ports of one belligerent at the risk of capture by the 
other belligerent ; but if, while the arms are supplied at the 
risk of capture, the ships are su} pplied without any risk 
of capture, the difference is enormous, for in the one case the 
second belligerent has his remedy, and in the other he has | 
none. 

What strengthens our opinion that the distinction we have 
drawn is a correct one,—is that Judge Story in this very case 
decided that the sailing, from an American port, of a ship of 
war which was not sent for sale, but which already belonged | 
to one of the belligerents, was unlawful. This part of his | 
decision, which so materially affects the construction which 
should be put upon the other part which we just now quoted, 
and, in fact, gives it quite another meaning from that ascribed 
to it in the Alexandra trial, was not referred to. 

To show the spirit in which the Americans have construed 
their law where the rights of neutrals and belligerents are at 
issue, Chief Justice Marshall’s decision in the Gran Para case 
may be quoted as being in striking contrast with the ruling 
of Chief Baron Pollock. The Irresistible sailed from Balti- 
more with guns in her hold and with a crew of fifty men, 
ostensibly on a commercial voyage. She went to Buenos 
Ayres, and was commissioned by that Government to sail on a 
cruise. She made prizes of Spanish ships, which were brought 
to America for sale. The legality of the act came before the | 
Courts, and the Chief Justice said that it was clear that she 
was originally sent from America for the purpose of being 
employed against a nation with which America was at peace, 
though she took her arms in her hold, and was not then} 
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| diplomatiques.” 
But what were Judge Story’s words? It was|. 


he Chief Justice said, be “a fraudulent nen- 
trality disgrac oful to our Government, and of which no 
nation would be the dupe.” These are admirable words, and 
words which we think are wholly applicable to the trick by 
which the Alabama was “ fitted’’ as a ship of war in England, 
and “armed” at a short distance from our shores. To 
allow such a proceeding to be repeated a second time, and, 
therefore, to make this country, in point of fact, a basis for 
warlike operations against the Northern States, would indeed 
be a “fraudulent neutrality” of which we could scarcely 
expect America “ to be the dupe.” 


voyage woul 








THE BUDGETS OF ST. PANCRAS AND SAXE- 
COBURG-GOTHA, 
enthusiastic admirer of British institutions, Dr. Pauli, once 
A‘ said that he would rather be the mayor of an English parish 





than the sovereign of a German principality. ‘The wish, probably, 
was meant to be an assertion of self-satisfied modesty ; yet it was 
in reality a presumptuous utterance. There is more than one 
parish in Great Britain of far greater importance, politically, 
socially, and financially, than three-fourths of the dukedoms 
and principalities of Germany. ‘The parishes, unfortunately, 
haye not always ‘‘ mayors,” and if they have, these high digni- 
taries do not figure in the “Gotha Almanac,” otherwise they 
| might stand out conspicuously among the reigning sovereigns of 
Europe, with diets and congresses of their own, and no end of 
banquets, profusely served with ‘* canons royaux” and ‘cascades 
To show the importance of an English parish 
compared with a German sovereign State—the latter by no means 
the smallest or least influential—we will place for a moment the 
figures of the budget of the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, side 
by side with the statements of the revenue and expenditure of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The parish accounts we draw from 


a small quarto, entitled, ‘* Abstract of cash received and expended 


| by the Vestry of St. Pancras, Middlesex, from the 26th of March, 
| 1862, to the 25th of March, 1863; 
| statement of receipts and payments on account of the poor-rate ;” 


” together with a ‘* General 
while the budget figures of the duchy over which Prince Alfred is 
to reign one day are taken from the official statement laid before 
the Coburg Chamber last session, before the vote of the financial 
period, beginning July 1, 1861, and ending June 30, 1863. St. 
Pancras, it will be perceived, has annual budgets, and Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha only four-yearly financial statements—which is the 


| first sign of the superiority of ‘* our parish.” 


The total revenue of St. Pancras’ parish for the last year— 
derived from purely local rates, and exclusive, therefore, of all 
Government taxation—amounted to 220,805/.; while the total 
revenue of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was 606,501 thalers, 
or 90,975/. Consequently, the Middlesex parish has much more 
than double the income of the Saxon Duchy. As rega:ds expendi- 
ture, the parish is in a still more favourable position than the 
duchy ; for, whereas the reigning vestrymen seldom spend more 
than they get, the noble and illustrious personages who hold 


| the helm of the ducal Government pass far beyond their allotted 


income. Thus the duchy is burdened with a debt of 1,235,687 
thalers, or 185,353. ; while all that the parish owed on the 25th of 
March of the present year was a sum of 36,328/., being little more 
than the assets due to the vestry at Lady-day, 1863. Coming now 
to the details of expenditure, we find that the general administra- 
tion of the duchy absorbs 227,305 thalers, or 32,472/., which is 
considerably more than one-third of the whole revenue. ‘This 
is exclusive of the civil list of the reigning duke, drawn in 
part from State property, and amounting to about 20,000. per 
annum. The government of St. Pancras, we are happy to 
see, is carried on for a much lesser sum, viz., 52,472/. The 
parish executive is in the hands of three ministerial boards, 
called, respectively, the department of General Business, the 
department of Works, and the Sanitary department. ‘The first 
cost 1,375/., the second 1,372/., and the third 4481. in salaries and 
emoluments. The highest paid functionary of the state of St. 
Pancras is the Chief Surveyor, with a salary of 400/., and next to 
him, in financial importance, stands the Vestry Clerk, enjoying @ 
stipend of 350/. The head of the Sanitary Department, we’ ate 
sorry to learn, has only 250/., while the “ Inspector of Nuisances” 
has to be content with 991. The nuisances of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, on the other hand, which are kept under proper supervision 
by a strong body of military and civil “ Beamten,” cost more than 
9,0001., or five times as much as the whole government of the 
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Middlesex parish. The latter is a cheap government, really, per- 
haps, of the cheapest in the civilized world, seeing that it 
works even without a mayor and aldermen. ‘There is not even so 


much as a bill for turtle soup in the budget of St. Pancras. 

the most characteristic feature of the comparative accounts 
of the English parish and the German dukedom is, that while 
in the latter the sovereign and his army take more than a 
moiety of the whole revenue of the State, in the former a moiety 
also is swallowed up by that formidable item, “ the poor.” The 
poor-rate of St. Pancras for the two quarters from the 30th of 


September, 1862, to the 25th of March, 1863, amounted to| 


55,2961, which gives for the whole year the sum of 100,592. 
This revenue is very nearly equal to the sum total of al] the 
other parish rates—general rate, lighting, sewers, main-drainage, 
and other rates—amounting in the aggregate to 120,213/. ‘The 
expenditure closely keeps pace with the income, and the relief of 
pauperism in the parish of St. Pancras is not to be done under 


somewhat above a hundred thousand pounds sterling a year, or a 


good deal more than the produce of the whole of the revenue of 
the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Even the total income of three 


of the smaller German States-——Hesse-Homburg, Reuss-Greiz, and | 
Schaumburg, would not be more than half sufficient for the main- | 


tenance of the poor of St. Pancras. The paupers of this one Mid- 
diesex parish are more numerous than the whole population of the 
sovereign principality of Lichtenstein. The latter independent 


country has 7,150 inhabitants, while St. Pancras has 7,464 poor— | 


—2.506 denominated “in-door,” and 5,158 called * out-door 


poor.” A standing army of 1,688 paupers is permanently main- | 


tained in the parish workhouse, while some seven hundred more 
are fed and clothed at branch establishments. As far as the treat- 
ment of the poor is concerned, St. Pancras has the reputation of 
being a model parish; nevertheless, this question of pauperism is 
one which need not be too much dwelt upon in comparing English 
parishes with German duchies. ‘The one great fact remains that 
half the revenue of the Teutonic duchy is spent to keep up a 
brilliant court and a certain number of fighting men in blue 
pantaloons and red jackets; while half the income of the British 
parish goes to maintain an army of paupers in their sombre grey 
uniforms. Here lies some suggestive matter for political philo 





sophers. 

However, not to let the philosophy assume too much of the 
colour of the workhouse garb, a few other facts connected with the 
parish of St. Pancras had better be considered. Great, no doubt, 
is the pauperism of the realm governed by vestrymen ; but it is 
like nothing compared with the wealth of the parish. A notion of 
what this wealth amounts to is given in a paper just published, by 
order of the House of Commons, entitled “ Returns from each 
parish and extra-parochial place within the metropolitan area, 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of the 
assessment upon which such parishes and places were assessed to 
the property-tax, police-rate, county-rate, and poor-rate, for the 
year ending Lady-day, 1862.” ‘This return, embracing fifty-six 
out of seventy-four metropolitan parishes, shows that the amount 
of assessment to property-tax under Schedule A, that is, for the 
annual value of land and houses alone, of the inhabitants of St. 
Pancras, is not less than 3,798,521/., or more than seven times the 
estimated rental of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Moreover, 
the amount of police-rate assessment is 827,203/. ; the county-rate 
assessment, 800,640/. ; the gross rental of the poor-rate assessment, 
945,002/., and the rateable value of the same, 879,072/. ‘The 
formidable phalanx of pauperism almost disappears before these 
figures. Considering its wealth, the Middlesex parish seems 
well able to maintain its army of 7,464 paupers, and might, if 
necessary, keep the population of Lichtenstein into the bargain. St. 
Pancras, no doubt, could also well afford the luxury of a sovereign 
duke ; but, meanwhile, would be glad to be furnished with a good 
mayor, warranted free from vestry faith. Under a truly able 
government, a still more favourable comparison than the present 
one might be made between the budgets of St. Pancras and of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 


THE CLINTONS.—POLITICAL PERIOD. 

wu Henry VIII. the Clintons commenced their second 

career. They had been influential before, they were now 
to become great nobles. Edward, the ninth Lord Clinton by 
writ of summons, and thirteenth of his branch in the baronial 
dignity, was carefully educated under the eye of King Henry in 
all the accomplishments and learning of the age. His creed, 
therefore, was that of every successive Tudor, and he was present 
at the passing of the Act for the dissolution of the monasteries, 





1 May 2 1539, t ch | esc 1 | of mis- 
fortunes which, according to Sir Henry Spelman—from whom 
Cardinal Wiseman borrowed the idea—befel most of those who 
participated in that measure. Like his ancestors, he was a soldier 


rather than a statesman, and by land and sea he shed new lusire on 
the family name. His choice of the sea for a field of action—any 
brave man being then held to be equally competent on land and 
water, and the generation enjoying apparently an exemption from 
sea-sickness, — was decided by his friendship for John Dudley 
Viscount Lisle, Lord High Admiral, and in 1544 he accompanied 
that nobleman in the fleet sent to assist the Earl of Hertford in his 
expedition to Scotland, and stormed the Canongate at Edinburgh, 
at the head of the English forces, for which he was with others 
knighted by the Earl. The Admiral and his friend Lord Clinton 
then scoured the Scottish seas and coasts until they were sum- 
moned to attend the King at the siege of Boulogne. At the 


|funeral of Henry VIII., Lord Clinton was one of the 


twelve principal Peers of England who were selected to act as 
chief mourners to the royal corpse, and on the accession of Edward 
VL. Somerset the Protector, who, as Earl of Hertford, had been a 
witness of his gallantry, enlisted his services again for an expedi- 
tion to Scotland. He was appointed to the command of the fleet, 
fifty men-of-war and twelve galleys, and greatly contributed to the 
Protector’s success by the galling fire which he kept up on the 
Scotch and their Irish allies, as they came within his range. On his 
return from the expedition his services were rewarded by grants of 
the manor of Braunston, Lincolnshire, part of the possessions of 
Lord Hussey, executed in 1537 for the northern insurrection, and 
the manor of Folkingham, in the same county, part of the pos- 


| sessions of the Duke of Norfolk, then attainted of treason, and 


divers other manors, lands, and tenements in Lincolnshire, with the 
manor of Clifford, in Herefordshire. Lord Clinton was next sent 
by the Protector’s Council to defend Boulogne against the French, 
and he held it until ordered by the King to surrender it (April 
25th, 1550). On his return in May he was thanked for his 


| services by the Council and King, appointed by the latter Lord 


High Admiral for life, and one of his Privy Council; and had also 
lands of the value of 200/. a year assigned to him, and in June fol- 
lowing the King granted him the manors of Westenhanger, Stote- 


| wood, alias Saltwood, and other manors, lands, and tenements 


in Kent, Cornwall, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Devonshire, and Sussex, 
to the value of 246/. 5s. 1d. 

Clinton entered fully into the measures of Edward’s Council— 
was one of those who signed the incriminating letter to Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and was sent by the King with a 
menacing message to the Earl of Arundel. In the November of 
the same year in which he had his first grants, Lord Clinton 
obtained another, of the office of high steward of the manor of 
Westborough, and four others in Lincolnshire, for life. He was 
not, however, content, and honours, lands, and appointments 
fell on him in a shower which is absolutely astounding to read. 
He was, in fact, the one general at the Council's disposal, 
and his friend Lisle now governed England. In the January 
following he had a licence to make a deer-park in the lands 
which he had inclosed for a park in Aslackby and Kirby 
Underwood, in the same county, and the next day the King 
granted him during life the reversion of the office of steward of 
the manor of Bolingbroke, in that county, and of all the manors, 
&c., in the parts of Kesteven, parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
after the death of Sir William Hussey. In February he obtained 
a gift of all the lordships, manors, lands, &c., lying in the town of 
st. Botolph, alias Boston, in Lincolnshire, b« longing to the chantry 
of Corpus Christi, founded within the said town, to hold by fealty, 
and to take the profits from Easter in the 2nd Edward VI. On 
the 7th of the next month he exchanged with the King his lord- 
ships and manors of Folkingham and Aslackby for the lordship 
and manor of Wye and the rectory of Wye, in Kent, with divers 
other lands of the yearly value of 358/. 1s. 8d., and on the 20th 
Lord Clinton had the stewardship of the lordship of Newark-upon- 


| Trent, and all the lands and tenements thereunto belonging, with 


the office of constable of the castle there during life. On the 25th 
the King granted him a lease for sixty years of the manors of 
Folkingham, Aslackby, and Temple Aslackby, in Lincolnshire, with 
divers other lands. On April 2nd he was elected a Knight of the 
Garter, along with Henry King of France. The King, or the 
King’s Council, seem not to have thought even these honours and 
gifts enough. In the same year Lord Clinton had a grant of the 
stewardship of all the King’s lordships and manors in Lincolnshire, 


|forming parcel of the possessions of the late monasteries of 


Valday, Newbol, Swineshed, &c., for life, with several fees, 
amounting to a hundred marks, and had the King’s letter to the 
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Bishop of Carlisle for the grant of a lease for sixty years of the 
manor of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. He was sent as one of 
the Royal Commissioners for proroguing Parliament, and on the 
first appointment of lord-licutenants of counties he and the 
Farl of Rutland had Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire com- 
mitted to their custody. In November, 1551, he set out as 
Ambassador Extraordinary from King Edward, to act as his 
proxy as godfather to the French King’s son, afterwards the 
wretched Henry III. Before starting Lord Clinton received 500 
marks in French crown-pieces of six shillings each towards his 
expenses, and carried with him two flagons of gold and gold chains, 
weighing 105 ounces, which he was to present to Catherine de 
Medicis, and a ring to be presented to the Princess Elizabeth of 
France (between whom and King Edward there was then a treaty 
of marriage, and who afterwards married Philip IL. of Spain). Lord 
Clinton was ordered to negotiate this marriage. He brought back 
what seemed satisfactory ratifications under the Great Seal of 
France, and in return received new marks of the royal favour—two 
good lordships—Kingston, in Somersetshire, and Chisselborn, in 
Dorsetshire, with the advowsons thereof, part of the possessions of 


Sir Thomas Arundel, attainted. In 1552, when the great Lords 


raised a considerable body of men at their own expense, splendidly 
attired, who were reviewed by the King, Lord Clinton had a troop 
of fifty, clal in black (the rest being in colours), with the Cross of 
St. George, a silver anchor (he being Lord Admiral), and white em- 
broidery. In the same year he was constituted sole Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lincolnshire. He was also one of a commission to take account 
of all the lead, bell-metal, jewels, plate, &c., which had come into 
the King’s hands from the dissolution of monasteries or the attainder 
or forfeiture of individuals. He was next employed in dismantling 
several fortifications and removing the powder to the Tower of Lon- 
don, of which he was appointed constable, and ordered to take the 
sole charge thereof. He was one of those entrapped by Northumber- 
land—his old friend Lisle—on the 2Iist June, 1553, into signing the 
letter of acquiescence in the new disposition of the Crown by Edward 
to Lady Jane Grey; but, like most greedy men, he was wary, and he 
failed the Duke in the crisis of the revolution; and we next find 
him accompanying the Duke of Norfolk,in 1554, on his unsuccessful 
expedition against Sir Thomas Wyatt. He now was in favour with 
Queen Mary as he had been with King Edward, and was one of those 
appointed to receive Philip of Spain when he came over to marry 
the Queen. On-the breaking out of war with France in 1557 
Clinton was again in his vocation, and he went over, as Lieu- 
tenant-General with the Karl of Pembroke, to besiege St. Quentin, 
and being re-appointed Lord High Admiral, commanded the 
somewhat inglorious expedition [which failed to take Brest, but 
burnt Conqu-t and its adjacent_villages. Elizabeth continued the 
royal favour to the lucky and competent Peer, confirmed him in 
his dignity of Lord High Admiral, made him one of the Commis- 
sioners to hear Murray’s accusations against Mary of Scotland, and 
then appointed him to the command of the army which broke up 
the force raised by the Northern Earls, in the last war ever made 
by English nobles against an English sovereign. They fled in 


utter rout, and Lord Clinton, on May 4th, 1572, was raised to the 


dignity of Earl of Lincoln, still the title borne by the eldest son | 


of the House. He died on January 16th, 1585, after a life of such 


adventure, excitement, and success as few men have ever enjoyed. 


He was married three times, and his third wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare—Lord Surrey’s 


Fair Geraldine, and still fair, though a widow, when she came to 


Lord Clinton. It may be added to his history that he sold Aming- 
ton, so long the seat of his House, to the Repington family, who 


had for many years previously bought bits of the estate, which the | 


Clintons, oddly enough, seem for generations to have regarded as 
a sort of bank to be drawn on whenever they wanted money. It 
is curious how very little of this man’s character is perceptible 
among the voluminous notices of his deeds, but the latter prove 
him to have been a true Clinton, a man of weight and activity, 
always very prominent, always very trustworthy as far as work 
was concerned, and always as efficient as it is possible for a man 
without genius to be. 

Henry, second Earl of Lincoln and tenth Lord Clinton, who 
succeeded his father in 1585, although he filled several important 
posts under Elizabeth and James I., reflected no credit on his family 


name. He fell into great pecuniary embarrassments, which, con- | 


sidering the wealth accumulated by his father, speaks volumes as 
to his spendthrift habits. He was sent on an embassy to the 
Landgrave of Hesse in 1596, and Sir Anthony Bacon arraigns his 
conduct to that Court in the most bitter terms. He is said to have 
been a great tyrant among the gentry of Lincolnshire, and Denzil 
Holles (not the patriot, of course, but a relative of an older gene- 


ration, who seems to have much resembled him in spirit) used to 
confront Lord Lincoln on the bench, and * carry business against 
him, in spite of his teeth.’ Lodge mentions Lord Lincoln’s out- 
rages against Roger Fullshaw, of Waddingworth, and observes 
that his conduct seems to have been strongly tinctured with 
insanity. He died September 29, 1616. He was twice married, 
and left four sons, from a younger son of the second of whom 
(Sir Edward Clinton) is descended the present Duke of Newcastle. 
The eldest son, ‘Thomas, who succeeded as third Earl of Lincoln, 
and was forty-five years of age when his father died, inherited 
the following estates in Lincolnshire :—The manors of Aslackby 
and Temple Aslackby, the castle and manor of ‘Tattershall, the 
house and site of the monastery of Sempringham, with the manor 
of Sempringham, and the advowson of the church, the manor of 
Billingborough, rectory of the church, and advowson of the 
| vicarage, the manors of East and West Claughton, the honour, 
castle, and manor of Folkingham, and manor of Thirkingham, 
and advowson of the churches, the manors of Thorp and Kirby 
Byrne, Roughton, Marton-juxta-Thornton, Conisby, Billingay, 
Walcot-juxta-Billingay, Burthorp, and Kirksted, alias Cristed. 
He sat in the House of Commons during the reign of Elizabeth 
for St. Ives, in Cornwall, and Grimsby, in Lincolnshire; and in 
the Ist James I. was returned for the county of Lincoln, and was 
one of the Parliamentary Commissioners appointed to treat with 
the Scotch Parliament for the union of the two kingdoms. In 
1610 he was called in his father’s life to the Upper House as 
Baron Clinton and Saye, and dying January 15, 1619, his eldest 
surviving son, Theophilus, succeeded as fourth Earl of Lincoln, 
at the age of nineteen, having been made a Knight of the Bath, 
along with Prince Charles, in 1616. Heb 
ment of foot and two troops of horse, which were part of 12,000 
men raised by Count Mansfeld in England to assist the Palatine in 
Holland, nor Brabant 


? £ 4 
colonel of a regi- 


the 22nd of James I.; but neither Fran 


allowing the troops to land on their shores, they were decimated by 


pestilence, and scarce one-half reached Germany. Ilis share in this 


expedition shows the political leanings of the Earl of Lincoln, tl 
lat} 


Puritans being deeply interested in the Pal 


’s enterprise ; but 
these were displayed more decidedly when the rupture took pla 

between the King and Parliament. He espoused warmly the Puritan 
side, attaching himself to the Presbyterian party. He continued 
firm to the Parliament throughout the first civil war; but in the 
year 1647 he fell under suspicion with the army, and on the 8th Sep- 
tember he was impeached by the Commons, with other Presbyterian 
Peers. The impeachment, however, was afi ards dropped, and 
he was discharged from it. Ile took no prominent part during the 
Commonwealth, but acquiesced in it, petitioning, in 1649, for 
compensation for the demolition of his castle of Tattershall in 
the civil war. Like the other great Presbyterian Peers, he joined 
in the Restoration, and was carver at the coronation of Charles 
I[., and thenceforth, like them, he disappears from history, and died 
in 1667. He married twice, but had children only by his fi 

wife, a daughter of William Fiennes, Viscount Saye and Sele, and 
a sister of Nathaniel Fiennes. His son, Edward, who sat for 
Kellington in the Long Parliament, and followed his father’s line 
of political conduct, died before him, leaving by his wife, daughter 
of John Holles, Earl of Clare, a son Edward, who succeeded his 
grandfather as fifth Earl of Lincoln. This Edward, who was a 
| political nonentity, died without issue, November, 1692, and 
for the first time since the ennoblement of this branch of the Clin- 
tons in the reign of Ilenry II. the direct male line failed, and the 
Earldom reverted to a collateral, Sir Francis Clinton, eldest son of 
Francis, third son of Sir Edward Clinton, second son of 
Henry, second Earl of Lincoln. ‘The Barony of Clinton fell into 
abeyance twice among the daughters of Ear! Theophilus and their 
co-heirs, until at length it came to the Trefusis family, who now 
enjoy it. Francis, the sixth Earl of Lincoln, died the year after 


uu 
17 
Au 


his accession to the title, at the age of fifty-eight. His younger 
son George became a distinguished Admiral, and was Governor- 
General of New York. He was the father of the celebrated Sir 
Henry Clinton, Commander-in-Chief of the royal forces during 
the American War of Independence, 
Henry, who succeeded his father Francis in 1693, as seventh 
| Earl of Lincoln, was one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to 
Prince George of Denmark. He was a firm Whig, and strongly 
opposed the Harley Administration and the Peace of Utrecht, refus- 
| ing every offer made to him to join the Tories. ‘This conduct so 
delighted Arthur Herbert, Earl of Torrington, that on his death he 
left Lord Clinton the bulk of his property. ‘The accession of the 
House of Hanover was, of course, a welcome event to the Earl. 
He carried the pointed sword at the coronation of George I., 
| became Master of the Horse to the Prince of Wales, a Lord of 
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- the B d hamb« r to the King, Paymaster-General of the Forces 13th of March, 1862, upon the expedition to Mexico. In sterling 
' one of the Privy Council, and a Knight of the Garter—Lord- | qualities that speech was certainly deficient. It teemed with 
t- Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets and Constable of the Tower, and | false accusations, gross inaccuracies, untimely retorts: it showed 
Ss Cofferer of the King’s Household. He again carried the pointed contempt for everything that is held sa red among nations ; 
. sword at the coronation of George LL., was appointed Lord- and the gratuitous attacks it contained on the disorderly Republics 
ul. ‘ > +a . sin? 7 Yay } ; rn " Ti . - , . - ah ’ , ; , , : ." 
z Li on rant « : ) : ant, a ( : n ; Ige, a — man of the eed f T N World were but t ” well ealeulated to fan the 
chamber, and a Privy Councillor He married, in 1717, Luey, | flame which the then intended invasion of Mexico was sure to 
: daught f Thomas Pelham, first Lord Pelham, and sister of | kindle all over the United States. Still. it was. upon the whole, a 
a Mh mas (w ¥ - taken the name f Holles), the well-known harangu ; remarkal le enough in a certain dexterous handling of 
m4 Duke of New s le, of the reign s of George II. and III., id of | tl subject, and in evasion of the real points at issue No 
7 Henry Pe Ihamn, th J statesman of the same period Che Earl! such oratorical performance can be « xpected from M. Rouher, on 
. di d September /, L128. fis eld st son, George, who sucet eded whom the unwelcome task devolves of being the mouth-piece of the 
J him as eighth Earl of Lincoln, died April 30, 1730, in the! Empire. Who will bear the brunt of the onset. is. therefore. a 
ot thirteenth year of his age, and was sueceeded by his brother | puzzling problem at the Tuileries, more especially as regards the 
le Henry, ninth Earl of Lincoln, who married, October 14, 1744. | affairs of Mexico: and the opponents of the present system. reflect- 
ry his cousin, Catherine Pelham, daughter of Henry Pelham. ‘This | ing that it is now with men like M. Berryer and M. Thiers that the 
1, , Henry Pelham, having died without male issue, his brother (the | Government will have to join battle, rub th ‘ir hands and say, in 
y Duke of Newcastle on Tyne) obtained a new patent in 1756, | stern delight, “ Ces Messieurs ront avoir beau jeu.” , 
£ by which he was created Duke of Neweastle-under-Lyne, with re-| And, indeed, the prospects of the French expedition are by no 
l. mainder to his nephew, the Earl of Lincoln, and his heirs male by | means so bright as those may imagine who believe in the mock 
h Catherine Pelham; and, in accordance with this patent, Henry | infallibility of the Moniteur. It is hardly conceivable to what 
a Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, became, November 17, 1768, Duke | extent, in reference to Mexico. the facts have been distorted, and 
- of Newcastle. He obtained, by this succession, Nottingham | with what implacable watchfulness every hole has been stopped at 
h Castle (purchased by the loyal Duke of Newcastle, after the | which the truth might have crept out. By no exertion of mine 
" Restoration) and Clumber Park, in Nottinghamshire, which | could I succeed, of late, in telling my countrymen what was the real 
ad has become the chief seat of the family. On succeeding | state of things in Mexico at the date of the last news received from 
t to his new dignity Lord Lincoln prefixed the name of Pelham that distant country—a state of things about which I had special 
" to his own. He held various offices, but was of no political rank, and official information. By no exertion of mine could I succeed 
ly and died February 22nd, 1794, as much of a political non- | in securing the insertion in a French paper of a letter sent from 
3 entity as a Duke can in England be. He was succeeded by his son high quarters, and showing that, as late as the beginning of 
‘ Thomas, also a nullity, and he by his son Henry, the third Duke, | August, the subjection of the Mexicans was but an empty boast on 
a who would have been a nullity but for his superb Toryism, and a} the part of Marshal Forey ; that of eight millions of inhabitants 
t disposition which reminded his tenants and family of the tinge of | spread over so vast a territory, the greater part were not only free 
y insanity ascribed to his ancestor the second Earl of Lincoln. He} from the foreien voke. but held it in abhorrence: that the 
crippled his fortunes by the only form of private war now allowed military line from Vera Cruz to Mexico was incessantly inter 
to English Peers—fierce electioneering battles ; and is said, though | rupted by the attacks of the national forces ; that, at Jalapa, 
t we mention this with reserve, to have never forgiven the Liberal | an important town of the province of Vera Cruz, there was still a 
principles of his far abler son, the fourth Duke and the twenty-fourth | constitutional governor enforcing the laws of the country; that it 
noble of the family. This Duke has held all offices short of the | had been necessary for the French commander to send out re- 
: Premiership,—which he never will hold,—and has rejected the | inforcements to Folven and Pachuca, which are in his power, on 
one British office which affords larger scope than that—the| account of the fierce resistance to be met there: that, near 
, immense Indian Viceroyalty. A follower of Sir Robert Peel, and | Cuernavaca, General Leivu, at the head of 2,000 men, was busy 
: aman who sacrificed much for his political convictions, he fell harassing the French; that in the States of Puebla and Tiascola 
l during the Crimean war into a disrepute, which Mr. Rintoul, | General Negreto was obeyed both as governor and military com- 
, then the proprietor of this journal, who had unusual means of | pander. having under him a body of troops which was every day 
F knowing the truth, always asserted to be wholly undeserved ; but |} increasing ; that, in the town of Orizaba, seventeen young ladies 
| Dukes survive clamour, and the country will hear with pleasure had actually been committed to prison for venting their sympathies 
, that the fortunes of the House, though of late years often} with the brave men who had fought and fallen at Puebla; that 
; threatened, may, through circumstances which would make a} yot a single demonstration had been made in favour of the 


romance, yet be re-established. It is really a great House, though 


strangely lacking in hold on the popular imagination, and for 


seven hundred years has poured out a scarcely intermitted suc- 
cession of men who have spent their lives in the furtherance of 
England's greatness and policy. If it has never had a genius, 
it has also never produced a traitor; and if it has never risen to | 
two of its rivals, it has not in its 
The | 
theory which makes it responsible for Pitt’s Duke of 
the mighty Parliamentary Whip, who was thought 
him 


the immense position of one or 


i 


annals chapters which it would give estates to conceal. 


popular 


Newcastle, 
fool every 
cheated every man who thought him so, is a careless blunder, and 
one of which Mr. Disraeli, when he wrote that the family * was 


a by man who into contact with and 


came 


| 


distinguished in the last generation by an incapacity for statesman- 


The | 


ship and a genius for jobbing,” might have been ashamed, 


Pelham, any more than the Stanleys are Smiths or Farrens. 
*.* The date of the death of William de Clinton, Earl of Hun- 


tingdon (in our last paper) should be 1354. 
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Or all the questions respecting which the death of M. Billault will 
make it difficult for the Imperial Government to face the increased 
forces of the opposition in the Legislative Body, the Mexican 





question stands upperinost. 
Every one remembers the speech which the deceased Minister 
delivered before the Legislative Chamber at the session of the 


Pelhams, indeed, raised jobbery to a science demanding respect,— | 
their jobs cost us some three hundred millions, for without them | 
there had been no Revolutionary War—but this family is not | 


invaders, in any part of the country not ruled, or, more properly 
to speak, overruled by them; that protests, on the contrary, were 
raised on every side by persons of all classes, nay, by the most 
respectable members of the clergy itself ; that flogging was among 
the means of terror used by the conqueror in order to stifle all 
resistance wherever his power hapened to be established, this kind 
of barbarous and degrading punishment having been inflicted on 
many persons, for example, on M. Robalo, a young Spanish gentle- 
man, the son of a rich householder in Mexico. 

‘Thus, also, has the French nation been kept in utter ignorance of 
the solemn protest the permanent committee of the Mexican Con- 
gress entered against the last acts of the French intervention on the 
22nd of July ; and thus will publie opinion in Eyance be prevented 
from getting a clearer insjght into the affairs of Mexico from another 
recent protest to which the name of its author gives a particular 
significance. A copy was conveyed to me the day before yesterday 
through diplomatic channels, and I was in hopes to offer your 
readers the first fruits of it, when I found yesterday this document 
published at length in the Parisian correspondence of the Morning 
Advertiser. So I must be content to point to its paramount 
importance. 

‘That General Doblado is a perfect gentleman, in no way to be 
confounded with those abettors of the French invasion who were 
7th of May, 1862, is a fact 


» 


styled rugfians by the Times of the 
which | may say I know personally, having heard it stated by 
General Prim, Count de Reus. Moreover, the following is the 
description of the man by the Spanish commander, in his 
| official account of the celebrated interview which took place 
at the Soledad between him and General Doblado:—*I found 
in him,” says ef Conde de Reus, “a superior and intelligent 
| person, of very good manners. He seemed to me a man well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of his country, and I believe that in what 
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he said there was sincerity and frankness ; 
persons are wont to do, ery up to me the excellencies of his country 
nor the superiority of the political party to which he belongs; o1 
the contrary, he made me an exact description, and one not at al 


inspired by passion of the position of the Republic 
7 7 


It was, be it remembered, by Manuel Doblado on the one hand, 


for he did not, as other | making his advanced eastern position an effective base for future 


a operations. He, in fact, so secured himself by the establishment 


1 of secondary bases, which to be taken must be attacked in force, 
1 and which the enemy cannot attack without exposing his own 
lauk, and also his own line of communications, that our concern for 


the situation in East Tennessee, although it is now a constant and 


and by ef Conde de Rens on the other, that the convention of La | notable moral force, is daily diminishing. 


Soledad was signed on the 19th of February, 1862. How that 
convention was violated by the French commander is a military 


Let me take alvantage of the present brief, very brief, lull, both 


in polities and arms, to say a little upon general matters. It is 


scandal which has been carefully hushed up, and which I may divulge part of my welcome, though not self-imposed, task to give the 


t 


on some future occasion, because the responsibility does not rest, 

after all, with the French soldiers; their business, poor souls is to 

obey blindly, to fight bravely, to endure obscurely all sorts of 
hardships, and to die swordin hand! Let that pass. 

General Doblado had, therefore, every reason to distrust and 
to hate the invaders of his country. Yet, no sooner had Mexico 
been taken than it was given out both by the official and 
the semi-official French press, that Manuel Doblado was about 
to swear allegiance to the conquerors. Now, as early as the 
11th of April, 1862, Manuel Doblado had expressed himself as 
follows, in a letter addressed to the Commissioners of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain :—*+ Mexico will do justice to all, and 
will satisfy all just petitions founded on the rights of nations ; but 
she will defend to the last extremity her independence and 
sovereignty, will repel force by force, and defend, until she has 
shed the last drop of Mexican blood, the two great conquests which 
the country has made in the present age—independence and 
reform.”¢ And now the energetic, uncompromising manifesto he 
has just issued has made a great sensation in America; and is 
of a nature to shake a little the confidence so many persons on 
this side of the Atlantic are pleased to indulge concerning the suc- 
cess of the most cunning and most unwarrantable conquest on 
record, 

Were I allowed more space, I should be glad to quote here, ix 

extenso, a very interesting document that came, not long ago, into 
my hands. It is a “declaration” by Frenchmen resident in Mexico, 
to the effect that the conduct of the French Commissioners, besides 
being unjust and indecorous, was absolutely unsuited to the true 
interest of France and her subjects in that Republic. How did 
matters stand when the invasion took place? ‘Iwo influences had 
been struggling in Mexico, the old influence of Spain, supported 
by the party of the Catholic clergy, and the French influence, 
which the Liberal party had most at heart. The first was over- 
come, and the French resident in Mexico cheered the triumph of 
the second. Nor was then any other nation so much liked as the 
French were. Every Mexican believed himself under obligation 
to teach their language to his children. They were everywhere 
received as family friends. Such as looked upon them unkindly, 
were men belonging to the Catholic faction—that very faction by 
which the cry was got up, ‘Down with the foreigners! Down 
with the heretical French!” After stating this, the * Declara- 
tion” before me proceeds to say, “They are, then, our friends 
whom we are to combat; our encmies whom we are to assist ! 
T he part we are asked to play is the wolf's, Mexico having to take 
that of the lamb. This is not the part we would have France to 
play ; it is not that which we have seen it play in Greece, in the 
Crimea, in Italy.” I do not hesitate to affirm that the Liberal 
party in France shares these feelings to a man. 

Was the invasion of Mexico founded on any principle of 
justice? Who on earth out of the Imperial pale would be bold 
enough to answer in the affirmative? Such being the case, every 
Frenchman worth the name is bound to raise a protest for 
France's sake. In*loving her more than ourselves, but less than 
justice, we are confident we love her well. A FREEMAN. 





THE YANKEE FARMER. 
[From our Srectat CorresPoNDENT.] 

New York, October 10th, 1863. 
UNLEss news arrives by telegraph within three hours from this 
time, the steamer which carries this letter will take to you nothing 
of any great military or political importance. We are, of course, 
anxious about Rosencranz—or Rosecranz, as they have lately clipped 
his name—chiefly in regard to his extended line of communication. 
But a threatened man lives long; and because we all, and they 
at Washington, and Rosecranz, are anxious, and because he has 
held his own with little annoyance thus far, the chances of effec- 
tive raids upon his rear are daily diminishing. Besides, you will 
remember, perhaps, that in a former letter, published in the Spectator 
of August 29th, I told you that he of Murfreesboro’ was at work 





iy Correspondence Respecting the Affairs of Mexico.” Part IT., p. 63. 
+“ American Documents—The Present Condition of Mexico. p. 48, 49, 


vlers of the Spectator such explanation of events and such com- 
ments as will help them to understand the country, the people, and 


the general conditions of life amidst which our great civil convul- 
sion is taking place. In so doing I shall make, nay, I have already 
made, statements which are directly at variance with the opinions, 
1 might almost say the convictions, which I am sure obtain with 
most of my readers. But I shall rest as little as possible upon my 
mere assertion, draw as little as possible upon their trust in your 
assurances of my good faith and capability. I shall try to con- 
vince, and (if they will pardon the pretentious word) to instruct 
them as to matters upon which it is no credit to me to be knowing, 
and no diseredit (under the circumstances), for them to be ignorant. 
‘The trouble is that, setting aside all questions ol temper and 
purpose; the writers of letters and the writers of books have not really 
known the country or the people that they supposed they were 
writing about—a somewhat notable deficiency ; for when one 
| Writes, it is well to know something of that about which one is 
| writing. And besid 
between the two nations has, owing to their widely different social 


s this, the identity of race and of language 





and political circumstances, produced almost unavoidable misunder- 
standing of that which was honestly and not unintelligibly 
written. 

If you are to judge what a law of life and growth is worth, you 
ought surely to judge by something which has lived and grown toa 
reasonable degree of maturity according to that law. It is, there- 
fore, as far as our free territory is concerned, in the New England 
States and in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and in some 
degree Ohio, that the society and the politics of this country are to 
be rightly and intelligently judged. ‘These States are all, in reality, 
New England States. ‘They are a mere extension of New England. 
They were politically severed, with the rest of the colonies, from 
Great Britain in 1776; but this was, so to speak, a mere external 
change ; the law of their political and social organization has not 
materially changed since their first foundation. Beyond them the 
country is mere inchoate New England. It seeks,—and let immi- 
gration make the West not only our Australia but Europe’s,—it 
will ever seek, to make itself New England, to conform to the 
law which has organized our whole fabric. ‘The very written 
political constitutions of these States are, to all intents and 
purposes, mere copies of each other, and of those of the 
Eastern States which have no essential difference. The emi- 
grant from the east takes New England with him; the German 
immigrant seeks solicitously to conform himself to his native-born 
neighbours. His son needs not to seek. ‘* Will he, nill he,” he is 
a Yankee. 

What, then, are these Yankees whom book-writers and letter- 
writers do not see, and who rule this land, who are this nation? I 
could not tell you in one letter, much less at this fag end of one. 
But apropos of a remark in an admirable article in the Spectator 
of September 19th, upon President Lincoln’s letter—that the idea 
of a vast and glorious republic is “the one dream which gives 
colour and brilliance to the otherwise earthy American life,” let 
me tell you a little about one of these Yankees whom I know well, 
He is a small 


and in whose house I have lived weeks at a time. 
farmer, tilling less than one hundred acres, which have been owned 
and tilled by his family for generations, and living upon that and 
a little money out at interest. He not only goes to the fields 
with his men, but works with them there. I have many a 
time seen him riding home upon a load of hay, a good part 
ef which had fallen before his own well-swung scythe. Now, 
what do you’ think that man’s recreations are? Chiefly astro- 
nomy. <A fine observing telescope is his hobby. He is up 
with it in the middle of the night, and before the dawn .upon 
all good opportunity. His library, not large, but well chosen, is 





so thoroughly and intelligently read by him that some of the 
soundest and most pungent opinions I have ever heard upon lite- 
rature have come from his lips, in English than which no better, 
according to the standard of Oxford and of Cambridge, is spoken 
His brother, the rector of the parish, the pretty stone 
church of which was built in large measure by the contributions of 


anywhere. 


| their forefathers, was offered and refused the bishopric of his dio- 
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cese. The word “ farmer” conveys to you a certain idea or image. 


Does it convey the idea of such a man as this‘ 
observation [ should judge decidedly not. And yet tlis man is 


From my 


only a Yankee farmer, and the son and grandson of Yankee 
farmers on both sides. But you will say this man isa very rare 


11 marked exception. But in that you will be wrong. Some- 
hat exceptional he is. But he represents a class very numerous 


und widely diffused ; and he springs from, and is in direct affinity 
with, a class which is numbered by hundreds of thousands of men, 
besides women and children. I have heard from his cousin, the 
miller—a working miller, mind you, although he owns his mill—as 
sensible and as well expressed opinions upon all matters, literature 
included, as I have from him. I shall bring forward evidence, the 
competence of which you will not question, that these men but re 
present a large class, and give a just notion of our “earthy 
Europe knows Louis Agassiz. He is no vain and 
In the preface to one of his scientific works he 


my European friends to remember that this 


American life.” 

yaunting Yankee. 
says, ‘I must beg 
work is written in America, and more especially for Americans ; 
and that the community to which it is particularly addressed has 
very different wants from those of the reading public of Europe. 
There is not a class of men here distinct from the other cultivated 
members of the community. On the contrary, so general is 
the desire for knowledge, that I expect to see my book read by 
operatives, by fishermen, by farmers, quite as extensively as by the 
students in our colleges, or by the learned professions ; and it is but 
proper that I should endeavour to make myself understood by all.” 
Now, this was no book upon natural history, in the ordinary sense 
of the term; but the “ Essay on Classification” (London, 8vo., 
1859). Now, how many of the travellers who have been here have 
Not one; and for the 
Agassiz, re- 


told you anything about these people ? 
good reason that they have seen nothing of them. 
member, has lived here for some years, and has not confined his 
observation to the lines of railways,and the hotels, and thoroughfares 
of the great cities. But Mr. Russell comes here, stays some months, 





and then goes home and publishes a very cleverly-written book, 
which he calls, ‘‘My Diary North and South,” and which will, 
probably, do more to give Britons of this generation their notions 


about this country than any other written in the generation. And 


yet he candidly confesses in his preface that he has never been in | 


New England at all ; which is tosay at once that he knows nothing 


of what is really the heart and brain, nay, the very womb of this 
nation. ‘Thus it is that you are ignorant about us, and that 
when you reason so well and think so soundly, as you often 
do, you go so far astray. You do not know the elements 
of your problem. 
you go off to look at 
only European immigrants or Western pioncers ; 
go into and study in the older commonwealths the society which 
the people and the country have produced. You lump us all to- 
gether as a nondescript human creature called “* American.” But 
when, for instance, you read now of the late, in fact, the present, 
turmoils in Missouri, you ought, at least, to remember what Lord 
Macaulay said (I forget where), ‘* Before the union of the two 
british crowns there was as great a difference between Middlesex 
and Northumberland as there now is between Massachusetts and 
the settlements of those squatters who, far to the west of the 
Mississippi, administer a rude justice with the rifle and the dagger.” 
And you should remember that rude justice implies a much ruder 
injustice. A YANKEE. 
THE OVERFLOW OF THE NILE AND THE P. AND O. 
COMPANY. 
To tue Eprror or THe “ SPECTATOR.” 

Cairo, October 8, 18635. 
Sir,—Passengers who left England in the latter part of Sepcem 
have had the opportunity of seeing several important variations in 
the ordinary overland route. ‘The father of rivers has once again 
been too bountiful to those who depend upon him for the irrigation 
of their land. Such an overflow has not been known within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, even of this place, where patriarchs 
who seem to have been handed down from the days of Haroun al 
Raschid still flourish. Already 3,000 persons have been swept 
away by the flood, provisions fetch a fabulous price, and it is known 
that countless families, cut off from communication with the towns, 
are in a starving state. Perhaps these circumstances account for 
the alarming hotel bills we have all been favoured with here 
to-night,—bills which have filled the house with groans and lamen- 
tations. ‘The passengers who sailed from Southampton on the 20th 
had the first drain on their resources by a three days’ stay at 
Lisbon, and now three days here has completed the general 


And when you come here to study them | 
a big prairie, or a big river, where you see | 
but you do not | 


discomfiture. There are gloomy rumours, too, respecting the 


baggage, for a great part of the railway is under water, and the 
ship’s cargo has to be trusted to barges and the Nile. There 
is & Very strong opinion that we have not yet seen the worst of our 
troubles. 

From Alexandria to Caffre Zayat the rail wasstill available. At 
Caffre Zayat the Pasha’s yacht had been given up for the accom- 


nodation of first clas -passengers, and having succeeded in 
crambling to that through a crowd of yellir (rabs, in a sun 
lmost powerful enough to broil a steak, we found men stirring up 
otatoes and meat with th ir fingers—with th ri t, too, probably, 
hind our backs. The confusion wa of course, immens and 


’ 
things were not made better by our running aground every mile or 

», and by the fact that every one of the crew seemed to he kipper. 
We passed villages where the water had flowed np to the very 
doors of the huts, and although the Pasha had sent steamers to 
earry the inhabitants off, they preferred staying by their household 
red abjectly on the ground, gazing with listless 





gods, and cow 
melancholy on the advancing curreut. Tall date trees just showed 
their heads above the strexm—dead cows and sheep floated past by 
the score, and now and then a tawny object drifted by which 
looked unpleasantly like a human form. Darkness came on, and 
it was feared that we should anchor for the night, huddled together 
upon the deck, with dew descending like a shower of rain. This 
fate was reserved for the second-class passengers behind in 
another steamer—we were fortunate enough to get within 
reach of Cairo, after a dreary passage of twelve hours, at 
past one o'clock in the morning. We have now the solace of 
knowing that there are about eighty-three passengers more than the 
steamer on the other side can find berths for, and that this number 
will have the pleasure of picking out for themselves the softest 
plank they can discover on deck. Of course no one is to blame. 
rhe Peninsular and Oriental Company, in consideration of receiv- 
ing 117/., 


of any one but themselves. 


only undertake to carry us to India—how is no concern 
On one side they pack us up in tiers 
like so many sardines, on the other side there is every chance of 
our being served much as pigs and sheep intended for market are 
in England. No wonder the Company is in such high favour, o1 
that its dividends are so resp ctable. 

European goods have sold well in the bazaars the last three days 
—Damascus daggers, of real Sheffield make, have fetched uncom- 
monly good prices. ‘Turks and Arabs unite in blessing the Poonah, 
which left Southampton in such perfect order that before we were 
well out of the Bay of Biscay she broke down and struggled into 
In that s 


t 
we were obligingly taken to Alexandria, no one exactly 





the first convenient port with a broken piston. ame state 


y knowing 
whether we should not find ourselves there by the time our friends 
t home were eating their Christmas pudding. Nothing could 
more clearly show the foresight of the Company, or prove their 


wnxiety to deal liberally with the public, than the fact that they 
had sent on board some skittles, some leather quoits, and an Aunt 
Sally. 1f they could not afford to fit in good engines, they at 
least furnished us with playthings. We had no right to expect all 
this, and yet, somehow or other, such is the ingratitude of man, if 
as aworthy ship—there 


they had given us what we did expect 


would be fewer complaints than one hears now. 
News from here there is none to tell; no 
ilar has taken place since 

i the “ Arabian 


» looks for news 
from a land in which nothing in parti 
the murder of the poor hunchback mentioned 
Nights.” 
his harem, but as he,had 300 wiv« 


il 
The Pasha, they say, has recently made an addition to 
; before, the circumstance can- 
not be supposed to affect his domestic affairs very much. I am 
been, or are likely to be, any 


lic affairs other than the 


ithority just menti 


} 


iot aware that there are, or have 
] which stand upon record in that 
I—the “Arabian Night 


J. 


Miss Lovisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison opened their eighth season 
of English opera at Covent Garden on Monday week, and it appears 
from their advertisement that it is likely to be the last under their 
management at that theatre. They have done much for the national 
opera; but it must be also admitted that under their management, 
and especially of late, the limited number of composers, the in 

creasing necessity of writing for the music-sellers instead of for the 
audience, and the absence from the English stage of some of our 
best singers, have tended to stereotype English opera within far too 
narrow limits, and to leave but little room for variety or originality. 
Of course, it would he manifestly unfair to lay this result to the 
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charge of the Covent Garden management, or even to say that it 


could have well been entirely prevented by them. But the principles | 


which guided the earlier years of their management have been too 
frequently abandoned of late The adaptation of sparkling French 
comic operas, such as Fra Diavolo, or Le Domino Noir, served at 
once as a means of attracting the public and of giving English 
composers an useful stimulus, as well as an example of what was 
really calculated to attract an English public. They have aban- 
doned, too, for the last two years, the introduction of an operetta, 
French or English, before the main piece of the evening. Such 
gay and inspiriting little comedies as Victor Massé’s Noces 
Jeanncite, not only gave a delightful variety to the audience, but 


a great relief to the principal singers. ‘The season before last, the 


} tween the genius of Thackeray and Dickens ; 


| BOOKS. 


a oe 

MR. TROLLOPL’S CARICATURE :—RACHEL RAY. 

| We have heard it maintained,—we think quite erroneously,—that 
Mr. Trollope’s great power as a novelist lics in his yoi ism. Now . 

i ial affinity 


| . ’ . »* , 1 
literary cynicism shows itself in that subue intellect 
the latent evil in human motives, the predominance of which fil! 
an author's pictures with a pervading flavour of melancholy s« 


and may, for instance, be attributed in very large measure to Mr. 
Thackeray, as to all genuine satirists. But Mr. Trollope is not 


satirist. In many respects his power fills a place intermediate | 
but in this respect 


| especially he inclines rather to Dickens's side of literary p 


production of Benedict's Lily of Killarney. ma le amends for much, | 


but with that exception the unbroken alternation of Balfe and 


Wallace has scarcely proved successful. 


The libretto of the new opera with which the season commenced | 


is adapted by Messrs. A. Harris and T. Williams from that of a 
The story is of the simplest, 
A young Dutch officer in 


French opera, entitled Jaguarita. 
though the action is extremely obscure. 
Surinam loves the Queen of a native tribe, who is captured by his 
troops. Although a prisoner, she seems able to appear everywhere 
and anywhere, and after some adventures caused by the treachery 


of a chief of the same tribe, who also loves the Queen, through | 
| 


whose instrumentality the hero has a narrow escape from being 
burnt alive, the two are happily united. ‘The only other characters 
are Major Van Pompernickle, who has nothing to do with the story 
besides killing a native by accident in his frightened anxiety to run 
away, and whose only object in dramatic life is to show his cowar- 
dice on every occasion, and a Dutch serjeant, who has still less pre- 
text for existence. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater furrago of absurdities com- 
pressed into so small a space as a three-act opera than are afforded 
by the Desert Flower. The scene is laid in Surinam, but the native 
characters are all North American Indians, who talk of 
of the “Great Spirit,” who vow vengeance against the * pale 
faces” after the style of the approved fashion of Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper's heroes. Instead, however, of wretched squaws, we have 
a gaily-dressed Queen, and a brilliant array of female warriors, 
who go through their drill, with spears and shields, in a ballet. 
As we have the phraseology of the Rocky Mountains transported to 
the banks of the Esequibo, one can scarcely be surprised at the in- 
troduction of the military system of the King of Dahomey ; or, 
perhaps, the propinquity of the river Amazon suggested the idea to 
the librettists. The action is so confused that it is impossible to 
derive any intelligible excitement from it, and it is equally impos- 
sible to feel any interest whatever in the love-making of a civilized 
European and a savage. By concentrating one’s attention on the 
Major, it is possible to feel a strong inclination to see him well 
kicked for his cowardice, but that is the only definite wish, idea, or 
emotion excited throughout the whole opera. ‘This is cer- 
tainly not a promising subject for the exercise of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s talent, less so even than that of his last year's opera, 
Love's Triumph. Of course, it is interspersed with numerous 
songs, all of which are pretty, and one or two strikingly so. 
The choruses are vigorous, and the concerted music cleverly con 
structed, if not often dramatic in any high degree. It is in the finale 
to the second act that Mr. Wallace rises more to the level of Muri- 
tana than in any other part of the opera, and as the only really 
effective dramatic crisis occurs at this point, it may be fairly in- 
ferred that had the libretto been of better materials, he would 
have more completely sustained that level. 


‘ prairies,” 


Miss Louisa Pyne, of course, was the Indian Queen, Oanita, 
and did the very utmost possible to rescue the part from its inhe 
rent absurdity. The picturesque dress suited her uncommonly 
well, and her acting in one or two scenes was marked by consider 
able spirit. Her style in the ballads entrusted to her is as grace- 
ful and refined as ever, and in one, the “ Wood Bird’s Lay,” all 
her brilliancy of vocalization is displayed with full effect. Mr. 
Harrison is so accustomed to lover's parts, that there is little to 
comment upon in his personation of Maurice, except that there is a 
lack of that recklessness and careless gaiety which he assumes with 
such advantage in several of his favourite characters. Mr. Weiss 
is very well suited with the part of Casgan, the bass villain of the 
opera; but Mr. Corri, as the Major, scarcely equals his success of 
Jast year as the Dutchman in Mr. Wallace's last opera. The 
orchestra is as good as ever, and the scenery, the tropical forest in 
particular, better than has been seen in an English opera for a long 
time. 

AMATEUR. 


that his powers fit him less for satire than for caricature. | 
perhaps, be said that the one does not « xclude the other,—that Mr. 
(Thackeray has often written something very like broad farce—as, 
for example, in ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,”—and that Mr. Dickens has 
caricatured sanctimonious vice with that bitterness of spirit which 
Still, though a great 


exaggerate, son 


is the peculiar characteristic of satire. 
satirist generally exaggerates, and must 


elements in his pictures, and a great caricaturist gene 1 


lly find 
occasion to caricature evil as well as ececentricity, the principl 
of their genius remains quite distinct. The art of satire consists 
in a sort of subtle cruelty, that delights in plunging the probe, 
is if accidentally, into the exposed nerves of selfish feelir 
in order to show them quivering and throbbing with a pa 
to which the patient had affected to be 
caricature, on the other hand, consists,—not in this triumphant 


fo 


superior ;—the art of 


exposure of moral poverty and selfishness, but in a fine sense o 
false proportions, which can tell exactly where a slight exaggera 
tion—a slight swelling of one feature,—will make the whole at onc« 
supremely like and supremely unlike itself, so as to fill the mind 
with false analogies and grotesque suggestions. Caricature may 
have, of course, much of the effect of ridicule, but it is different in 
kind from cynical ridicule; for if directed at a vice, instead of mak- 
ing a hidden wound, its tendency will be to merge the evil in th 
absurdity. The picture of Becky Sharpe, or even of young Pen- 
dennis, fills the reader with a distrust of human nature and a scorn 
even for oneself. The picture of Mr. Pecksniff saying, “ Charity, 
my dear, when you give me my bed-candlestick to-night, remind 
me to pray for Mr. Jones Chuzzlewit, who bas done me an in- 
jury,” makes hypocrisy so absurd and grotesque a quality that, 
instead of feeling inwardly tainted with it ourselves, we laugh at 
it as at Chinese perspective. No oue thinks it possible he should 
publicly request that his prayers might be associated with his bed- 
candlestick, and hence the picture rather relieves one personally 
from the fear of hypocrisy, while it makes one feel towards the 
hypocrite rather the amusement caused by pantomime than the 
sense of inward wounds which the satirist manages to connect 
with the thrusts of his dissecting-knife. 

Now, Mr. Trollope, as he shows himself not enly in this clever 
little tale but in his greatest efforts,—‘* Barchester Towers,” for 
instance, and “ Framley Parsonage,”—though he rarely caricatures, 
ofien feels the temptation to caricature, and sometimes yields to it. 
But we have never seen any sign of that morbid love of ex- 
posing decay in the root, which is the sign of a great satirist 
His sketches are generally exceedingly life-like, painting men as 
they are, not as they ought to be, and certainly not disguising 
their selfish weaknesses. But whatever exaggeration theré 
is, is not the morbid magnifying of the latent evil withiu, 
but the humorous magnifying of the external grotesqueness, 
so that his pictures, instead of rendering us uneasy by thei 
innendoes, oftener make us laugh at their finely managed carica 
ture. Instead of a comic mask, such as Dickens puts upon most 
of his best characters, Mr. Trollope contrives to give us the 
very fac simile of real life, but with an elastic feature here 
and there, and the power of either expanding one or con- 
tracting the other, so that you have every now and then a 
flash, and only a flash of caricature,—which immediately relapses 
again into such minute fidelity to nature that our laughtet 
is scarcely ended before we begin to doubt whether it was 
caricature at all. Such was the caricature of Mr. Slope and 
Bertie in “ Barchester Towers,” of Mrs. Proudie in that tule and 
in “ Framley Parsonage,” and sucli, too, is the caricature of Rev. 
Samuel Prong, and, perhaps, of Mrs. Ray herself, with her “lupine” 
theory of young men, in the tale before us. ‘There is not only no 
vestige at all of that malice of feeline towards human nature 
which constitutes the virus of satire; buat there is inueh of that 
good-humoured enjoyment of the grotesque side of every human 
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species worldly op ency with man as he is,—unquestion 
ably the tendency of Mr. 
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time is utterly impossible 

Rachel Ray siauds in literary m 
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* Barchester Towers;” but it will 
his other Irish tale, 
han “The Bertrams.” It works to some 
extent a new vein, and works it with great ability. The ‘Tappit 
of the brewery, in the little Devonshire town of Baslehurst, are 
people mu h above the level of Mr. Moulder and Mr 


the commer< il travelle rs whose ways Mr. 


rank higher 
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humour, if less power, t 





Kantwis 
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from being educated 


amusing in ,“ Orley Farm ;” but they are far 


people, and the which attaches to their proceedings 





is apt often to be decidedly of nature of come: Dickens 
would, probably, have made broad caricature of th if h 
had made it really visible to us at all. Mr. Tro llope just touches 


it with a half-perceptible gleam of caricature here and there, so 


as to fill us with laughter without falsify ying the picture in any 
material degre For following scet 
in Mr. and Mis 


persuading her husband to spend a little more than usual ou his 


example, the 


Tappitt’s bed-room, when the lady is bent 


girls’ dresses for a coming party :— 
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was in a good humour, and that mam had been very clever.— The girls 
must have had new dresses any way before the month was out,’ Mrs, 
Tappitt said to hi r husband the next morning, before he had left the 
conjugal chamber.—‘ Do you mean to say that they're to hav pwns 





made on purpose for this party ?’ said the brewer; and it seemed by the 
tone of his voice that the hot gin and water had lost its kindly ¢ffects. 
—'My dear, they must be dressed, you know. I'm sure no girls in 







Baslehurst cost less in the way In l 
have had new frocks almost immediately.’ t 
was shaving just at this moment, and da he nt 
to utter this one word, He int to sig le 
was aware that a uiuslin frock pret wed for ild 


uitial morning dress.—‘ Well, my dear, I'm 
sure the girls ain’t unreasonable; nor am J.  Five-and-thirty shillings 
apiece for them w rald lo it all, 1 Ishan’t want anything myself 
this year in S eu er..—Now Mr. Tapt itt, who was a man of sent t 
always gave his wife some cost ly article of raiment on the 

¢ her } >. and his bird 
had frequent'y 
ceremony ae n cal dling 4 upon his generosity for t 
September gift had always been forthcoming. ‘ Will tl 
apiece do it?’ said he, turning round with his f i 

lather. Then again he went to work with his razor just under his right 
ear— ‘Well, yes; I think I will. ‘Two pounds each for the three shall 
do it any way.’—Mr. Tappitt gave a little jump at this increased 
for fifteen shillings, and n a a3 vod be sition - r - iu 
encountered an unple: accidk " 
exclamation. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘now r vec it myself, ind it’s your faul t. 
Oh dear; oh dear! When I cut myself there it never stops, It’s no 
good doing that, Margaret; it only makes it worse. There; now you've 
got the soap and blood all down insi my shirt.’” 
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Now, amusing as this is, it would not be even in the faintest 
degree caricature, but for the subtle 
physical facts of the interview by pointing out to the 
that would never 
Mrs. Tappitt. ‘the parties to this dialogue would ce 
have themselves Mr. Tappitt’s 
manceuvres,—for instance, that “ he went to work ag 
razor just under his right ear,” 
in the funny distortion of the moral proportions of the interview 
caused by narrating it not as it would have appeared to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tappitt, 
Mr. Tappitt’s 
it. Mr. 
in recording the interviews between 
his wife in the sanctual y of their bed-room, 
It is one of the subtlest instruments of caricature. to 


reader much 
have even attracted the attention of Mr. and 
rtainly not 


noted for various shaving 
ain with his 
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shaving operations would inevitably have seen 
Trollope has used the same 
Archdeacon Grantly and 
aud with 
success. 
vary the 
impossible witness of an interview, and describing 


proportions of events by introducing an invisible and 
all that he 
would notice, and in the way iu which he would notice it, instead 
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of viewing everything through the minds of those 
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Ir. Trollope’s general style of portrait however, is so real, 
) like actual life, and shows an observatio y much more intel- 


vigilance than Dickens, that mos le would be much 


more inclined to liken him to Thackeray. And as a finished 
painter of manners in all classes of life, t ere i , of course, no other 
novelist in the present day w iom h tter be compared. 
Sut he is a painter not only of a thinner but of an entirely differ- 
ent school. Thack ray paints so ial manners with a dash of 





irony. He exposes all the weak pla ares little for the posi- 
tive side of the delineation, thinking less of t characteristic feel- 
lugs any particular manner expresses U \ ymmon selfish- 
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edition of Lucius Mason,—Lucius Mason softened into a man 
whom itis possible to love, instead of one whom it is a duty to 
dislike,—is really an admirable sketch. He is a bold, self- 
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THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL OF “ DESIGN.” 

Mr. Mackay has been somewhat unfortunate in the time he h 
selected for bringing out his reports from Tiibingen. For every- 
body has been reading M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus;” and when 
one closes the latter and opens the volume before us, it is like 
turuing from the freshness and flowers of a garden in full bloom 
to the glass cases of a museum containing the mere labelled 
specimens of a hortus siccus. M. Renan’s book is instinct with 
life ; Mr. Mackay’s is cold and lifeless. M. Renan is # poet; Mr. 
Mackay is a partizan. The Frenchman startles by his creative 
power; the Englishman oppresses us with second-hand 
criticism, and second-hand assertions, which we cannot under- 
stand how any one could repeat after a direct perusal of 
Polycarp, Ignatius, [renzeus, Clement of Alexandria, or Eusebius. 
The realistic imagination of M. Renan strives to win back for the 
consciousness of this century that veritable human presence which, 
as he strangely conceives, the legends and dogmas of generations 
hide from our simple behoiding. As Strauss himself had 
attempted before, M. Renan endeavours to reconstruct the 
life of Christ. But we search in vain throughout Mr. Mackay’s 
dreary pages for anything even approaching a distinct con- 
ception of the personality of the Founder of Christianity. 
At most, we learn that in Christ's life we see “idealism” 
‘* carried to excess in an extravagant renunciation of the world.” 
This idealism was “ still noble in despondency,” and “the feelings 
(sic!) and maxims of Christianity would scarcely have made a 
distinct historical epoch had they not been attached to an his- 
torically remarkable individual.” This “attachment,” however | 
we must regard as an unmitigated calamity ; for, adds our re- 
porter, “hence, by a natural illusion, the feelings and convictions 
of ethical and intellectual religion were eclipsed and superseded 
by an idolatry of the person” (p. 19), which converted “ the 
lowly moral teacher of the Synoptics” into “the visionary Christ | 
of the fourth Gospel” (p. 277). Between the two conflicting 
representations, as he is pleased to imagine them, Mr. Mackay 
gets quite bewildered, and calls in the services of Dr. Karl Hase, 
who comforts him with the soothing language that “no one out of 
Bedlam could have imagined the master on whose breast he leaned 
at supper was the Lord of the world.” The schoolin behalf of which | 
Mr. Mackay comes forward as the special pleader in this bulky 
pamphlet may be designated the critical school of “ Design” 
(Tendenz). Omitting what may be called transitional aspects 
from our consideration, we have in the Tiibingen School the third 
phasis of German Biblical criticism. The first was the “ ration- 
alistic,” properly so called ; and its representative men, such 
as Paulus, Venturini, and Thiess, inverting the legendary pro- 
cess of extracting sunshine from cucumbers, professed to be 
masters in the art of turning sunshine into cold vegetable. 
According to them, the Evangelists were, probably enough, honest, 
well-meaning men; but, being neither literary nor scientific, 
their narratives demand constant rectification. If at times 
they really seem to regard certain cures as miraculous, it 
is incumbent on the rational ciitic to lay bare the warp of 
simple fact that underlies the florid woof of the uncritical 
historian ; while, in other instances, we should wrong the writers 
by supposing that tlrey intended to represent certain issues as 
the results of preternatural interference. For example, the 
apparent miracle in John ix.—that of giving sight to a blind 
man—was, in reality, only a case of water-cure awkwardly | 
stated! But this very “little system” had its cold day, and 
ceased to be, and by and bye came the world-famous school of 
mythical interpretation founded specially by Strauss. Accord 
ing to Strauss, the Evangelists were unconscious novelists. The 
personality of the devout Rabbi Joshua, whom we call Jesus, | 
wrought with such mighty attraction on the feverish Mes 
sianic expectancy of his day, that, although he performed no 
miracles, which, however, were to be the unfailing credentials of 
Messiahship, nevertheless, his followers first persuaded them- 
selves, and then their master too, that he was in very deed the | 
Messiah, while, after his death, the ascriptive powers of a regret- | 
ful memory and glorifying imagination invested the exrthly 
sojourn of the loved teacher with all the attributes which he 
should have possessed, but failed to exhibit. 

Not to speak of the endless absurdities, the contradictions, the 
anachronisms, &c., which Strauss professed to have found in 
the Gospels, and paraded under his microscope, the Evangelists | 
themselves were, from his standing-point, the most hopeless and 
helpless of fabricators. They suffered from what Bacon calls 





| 
| 
} 


_* The Titbingen School and its Antecedents. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1863. ‘ 


‘the lie which sinketh in”—unconscious deceivers, who never 
doubted their pe rfect verac ty. 

A good deal of what may be termed side-play had been go 
on before the appearance of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” relative 
to the authenticity of the four Gospels, and Bretschneider (152 
had even ventured so far as to affirm that the Gospel of Johu was 
the work of a dogmatic Tendenzschriftsteller, who lived in the 
first half of the second century. Strauss himself, however, 


| meddled but little, if at all, with the question of the author- 


ship of the Evangelic narratives. His criticism was mainly 
directed against the materials of the history. But “ myths’ 
do not, like the prophets gourd, come to maturity in a 
single night, and it was felt that the basis of the Straussian 
hypothesis was itself mythical; that the legendary character 
of the Gospels could not be maintained so long as their com- 
position was assigaed to the first century. The myths had not 
had time to grow; consequently, as the necessities of criticism 
demanded a later origin for the New Testament historical 
records, the conjecture of Bretschneider, though apparently re- 
tracted by himself, was proclaimed to be the deus ex machind, 


jand by the chiefs of the Tiibingen School, the late Professor 


Baur, Zeller, and Schwegler, was extended to the genesis of all 


| the canonical Christian Scriptures, excepting the Apocalypse, and 


Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, and the 
Romans. Rationalism and mythicism having gone to their own 
place, Tendenzism reigns, pro tempore, in their stead; and thus 
we may condense its imperial decrees :— 

A church being inevitably a compromise, and its conservative 
genius being always hostile to free thought, the early history of 
Christianity, if read aright, must reveal a struggle between con- 
tending parties, and one has but to open the genuine letters of 
Paul (echt paulinische), in order to find abundant proofs of the 


| existence of a contest in which the Apostle of the Gentiles takes 


his stand, on the one side, as the advocate of ideal Christianity, 
while the Twelve are ranged on the other, as the representatives 
of Judaical narrowness. With the “rancour of the visionary 
pamphleteer,” and “consistently true to the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of Judaism,” St. John discharges his anathemas from the 
heavy artillery of the Apocalypse—a curious kind of Jew, thissame 
pamphileteer, seeing that the Gentiles, whom he admits into his 
heaven, form “a multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and people, and tongues,” while he hesitates not to speak 
of the metropolis of “bigotry,” the city where the Lord was 


| crucified, as “ Sodom and Egypt,” and over against the countless 


throng of glorified heathens he seals off for salvation only 
141,000 Jews! St. Paul, again, from the rifle-pits of progress and 
free thought, keeps up incessant practice on the traditionary 
ranks. 

Alas! St. Paul's character, after all, comes forth from the 
Tiibingen laboratory in very questionable shape. With “ the 
bigotry and intolerance of Judaism,” he first appears on the stage 
of history, seeking to sweep Christianity from the face of ‘the 
earth, and then failing to “destroy” the Church by external 
assault, he enters it under a flag of truce, in order, with “the 
rancour of a visionary ” dialectician, to overthrow it by internal 


| division ! 


After the death of Paul, the interests of liberalism became 
seriously imperilled, so are we to believe, and Petrine “ views” 
rose into the ascendant. Nay, more, they threatened wholly to 
eclipse the lights dimly burning in the Pauline Epistles, when, 
somewhere about the middle of the second century, recourse 
was had to diplomatic mediation. Gifted writers—but great 
luminaries so thoroughly hid under bushels that nobody knows 
anything of their names or whereabouts—sent forth their 
respective Zendenz-compositions, and immediately one side or 
the other thanked God and took courage. 

“The Yendenz of Luke was to antagonize that of Matthew.” 


| The Acts of the Apostles was launched to cover Paul with 


obloquy (p. 214)! For thus Tiibingen judges now, whereas, but a 
short while ago, Dr. Baur imparted to us the secret that the 
Tendenz of the Acts—at times, too, of a very unscrupulous 
was to support the pretensions of Paul, and place him 





character 
on a level with the canonical apostles—and then, on the Pauline 
side, we have the grandest effort of all, viz., the Gospel of 


| John, in which (under cover of a wrong name, for John, as we 


hear, was a “ bigoted Jew”), the author hits out right and left 
against the Synoptics, publishes to the world a mild universalism, 
a “calm transcendentalism” (p. 262), and, above all, by 
announcing the 14th of Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, drives 


| & ploughshare through the Eastern tradition, sanctioned though 
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Vur limits forbid further analysis. Of Baur himself we can 


I large 


speak in terms of respect, for | is industry, his learning, and 
his great literary power. Few have written better German than 
he did, and, to name but one of his works, his “History of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement” is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to theology which Germany has supplied. But his 
* Tendenz Criticism” is an elaborate dramatic phantasy, in which 
world-wide influence of the highest character is wielded by men 
whose distrust of God’s truth is so tremendous that they must 
call in to its assistance what Carlyle would call the Devil’s lie. 

Waiving, however, moral considerations, which, according to 
Strauss, avail nothing on the field of science, we ave quite pre 
pared to prove, among other matters, that the alleged difference 
between the East and the West in the celebration of Master was 
wholly ritual, and not dogmatic ; but to this we must return in 
another article. 

At Tiibingen, St. Paul is still, it seems, accepted as the “ first 
of theologians,” and, as we have seen, “the four great epistles 


(p. 221) are “the sole remaining swimmers in the vast whirlpool.” 


How long even they will be able to buffet the waves of Tendenz, 
how soou they, too, must sink down, to suffer a “ sea-change” into 
something at least very “strange,” nobody can tell. For 
mere caprice to elect them specially for patronage. 4 privri, one 


could make out a much stronger case against Paul than the | 


** Designers ” have been able te.accomplish against John. How 
utterly incredible that the “rancorous,’ “bigoted,” intolerant, 
bloodthirsty Jew should, in consequence of a sunstroke, suddenly 
become the gentlest, the most patient, the most lowly, and 
the most loving of all men, should do all and dare all for a master 
of whose existence he had but “ visionary” proof, while yet he spent 
his giant energies in doing battle life-long with those who were 
that master’s personal friends. 
uuhistorical, what proof of all this have we but the Jew’s own 
assertions ? 

But, meanwhile, believing, as we do, in the enduring claims of 
these letters, we find in them those great fucts which render the 
Tubingen criticism an uvhistorical romance, and that Christology 


in the light and on the level of which the evangelical narratives | 


become simple and natural records. 
in the undoubted words of St. Paul, was “ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” 


For they speak of One who, 





THE SWiSS CONFEDERATION.* 


Ar a time when the publie is nearly sickened with abstract | 


discussions as to the nature and effects of federal government, 


persons who have a taste for exploring the 


may be pardoned if they direct attention to the most remarkable | 
confederacies ; for Switzerland, after all, possesses a singular | 


history, which, perhaps, does not begin, and certainly does not 


end, with Tell's celebrated feat of archery, and a history, more- | 


over, Which throws light on the essential character of federalism. 
It must, however, be owned by the most enthusiastic of students 
that, if it be strange that men who kuow Switzerland better than 
many English counties, know less of Swiss history than of the 
annals of Turkey, there is some excuse for the general ignorayce. 
What makes Swiss history valuable also, unhappily, makes it 
dull. A country in which every village and every township 
had its separate constitution and separate history would be a 
fine 
theorists ; 
from inviting to general readers. 


land. 


field for the investigation of autiquarians and constitutional 
but would present a mass of petty details fa 
Such a country is Switzer- 


tons, its parts seem almost too small to present interesting | 
Men might, perhaps, feel a desire to uuder- | 


objects for study. 
stand the history of the Confederacy ; but they find it almost im- 
possible to grow excited over the concerns of Zurich or of Zug. 
Yet if the Republic in its present form presents to the eye of 
casual observers a body of States, each of them almost too petty 
to deserve notice, it is scarcely possible to hope that the mass of 
readers will ever bring themselves to master the annals of 


Switzerland during the period when the country possessed a con- | 


stitution which was the growth of centuries ; for the divisions of 
to-day are nothing in comparison with the divisions which 
existed in the old Swiss Federation. It was, in truth, a con- 
federacy of confederacies. Cantons were subdivided. Within 
the same canton and the same part of the canton were to be 





* Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschogf. J. Conrad Vogelin, Dr 
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Why, the Acts being declared | 


bypaths of history | 


Even in its present state, divided as the land is into can- 


found the most complete distinctions between various classes of 
i jitants. A mere outline of the constituent portions th 

Confederacy as it stood in 1648, when Switzerland's in ependeuce 
of t German Empire, though having long a tually existed, 






was then, for the first time, formally ac cnowledge l, may suftice 
faint idea of the the State 


united in itself all the peculiarities of feudal institutions and of 


to give a character of which 
republicanism, as republicanism was understood by the cities of 
Thirteen cantons formed of them- 
| selves the Confederation ; but their territory did not cover nearly 


Greece or of medieval Italy. 


the whole of what to foreigners bore the aspect of one country. 
Geneva, for instance, and the Grisons, to take only two examples, 
were no part of the Federation, though allied with portions of it, 
Nor 
Having 
entered into the league at different times and under different 
circumstances, they occupied various positions 
icalled old cantons, that is, the four 
Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, possessed an acknowledged superiority, 


and though, for many purposes, forming part of the union 
| were the Thirteen Cantons possessed of equal riglits. 


The eight so- 
forest cantons—Glarus, 


| represented by the quaiutly simple device of the higher seats 
Next to the Thirteen 
Cantons stood the body of allied communities, the best known 


given to their representatives at the Diet. 


of which is Geneva, occasionally sending deputies to the Diet ; 
but only when the presence of these representatives was formally 
When to these 
protected states and the common lordships, the reader may 
think he 


But students, alas! 


requested. two classes are added two more —the 


| reasonably has approached the term of possible 


| division. soon find that the principle of 


federalism spread into the institutions of the States themselves. 


Appenzel and Zug are each considerably less than many English 
counties; but they were divided, the one into two, the other 
into four distinct parts, and each of these parts had a certain 


amount ofindependence. No general statemont speaks, however, 
so strongly as the tendency to separation which, as it were, per- 
vaded all Swiss institutions, as the fact that the allied State of the 
Grisons itself consisted of three federations, each of which in it 
turn consisted of miuor federal bodies. In this case the princip 

But the tendency 


of local independence reaches its climax. 
which is developed in the constitution of the Grisons to its 


greatest length, is traceable in the arrangements of almost every 


canton or state throughout Switzerland. The political relations of 
the thirteen ruling cantons were themselves morecomplicated than 
the relations of all the existing powers of Europe. How great this 


complication was, the student dimly perceives when he learns that 


three cantons alone were directly allied with all and each of the 


| thirteen. If we turn from territorial divisions tothe relations exist- 
ing amongst the inhabitants of each canton, we discover a condition 
of civil and social inequality not to be found in other 
European State. In many cases, the towns alone had full civil 

rights, and but a small part of the inhabitants of the towns were 

full burghers. The country folks 
| sometimes mere so-called settlers, whilst each village held its 


any 


were sometimes freemen, 


separate charter, and hence had different rights from its neigh- 
Ilcre, in fact, comes into full view the essential pecu- 
The nations of antiquity made the 


| bour. 
liarity of Swiss institutions, 
town everything and the country nothing. Feudalism established 
an intricate system of social inequality. In Switzerland the 
government of small democracies is combined with the preserva- 
tion of feudal theory. The 
bought up the rights of the feudal lords; 


towns gained, and in most cases 
and hence stood in 
strange combination all the inequalities caused by the system 
of the ancient world wiih all the inequalities of the system of 
the middle ages. ‘Thus the self-styled “ patriciate” of the* Civitas 
et Respublica Bernensis” stood to the other inhabitants of the 
city in the same relation as that occupied by the Romana 
patricians towards the Roman plebs, whilst the same body was 
the liege lord of the inhabitants of Thun or of Interlachen. A 
| Diet representing the ‘Thirteen Cantons was the one central 
authority—if authority it can be called—guiding the destinies of 
this strange mass of petty States. Its power was limited, and 
its capacity for action was not much greater than that possessed 
by the representatives of the modern German Bund. That the 
parts of a federation so formed should have held very loosely 
together is by no means strange. What is strange is that the 
Federation should have kept tegether at all. 

What were the results effected for good or for bad by this 
anomalous system of federa] union? The grand result was the 
| preservation of Swiss independence, and the cultivation of 

Swiss courage. Down to 1798 Switzerland, in spite of internal 
| divisions, in spite of the growing power of ambitious neighbours, 
| maintained its independence against all foreigners, and Swiss 
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troops fought with admirable bravery for every cause and for | appears to have sailed from Marseilles in the Valetta, and we 
every master. So much may be said in praise of the old | understand him to say, after much patient cross-questioning, as 
Federation; but whea this is said, all that can be said in its praise | far as we canmakeoutfrom the different exquisitely confused para- 
is said. Some of the misfortunes, indeed, of Switzerland cannot | graphs of the first chapter, that after a glorious passage, having 
be referred to its federal institutions; but there are three evils | sailed from Marseilles on the 4th, they reached Alexandria early 
springing, we hold, more or less directly from the very nature of | on the 11th of October. Mr. Hoskins speaks very highly indeed 
the Swiss constitution. National power, in the first place, was | of the comfort and superiority of the boats belongi to the 
utterly wasted. A nation which for centuries turned out soldiers | French Messageries Impériales, very bitterly of the r 
who never suffered a defeat, and which always provided the | boats—their filth and mal accommodation—but more favourably 
armies of Europe with some of their best troops, was never able | of the Liverpool steamers 








to extend its own power. When Charles the Bold was over-| The landing in Egypt is pecul liar. It appears to be a sound 
thrown, the Swiss might have gained Franche Comté. At a/ measure of prudence for several travellers to land together 
? o 5 5 


later period, it wanted but the consent of the confederates to in- | armed with stic ks, lest they shoul a be ag torn to pieces by 
corporate Constance within the Confederation. Later still, Geueva | the Arabs scrambling for their lu ggage. There is a very preva- 
would gladly huve become a canton. In each case, the opportu- ‘Te »nt impression among those who have not travelled in the east, 
nity for gaining a valuable and legitimate increase to the national ‘and whose ideas are more or less ti: ged by their early reading, 
influence was let slip, and in each case because different cantons | that the first effect of the East must be gloomy and melancholy, 
saw that an increase of Swiss power would lead to a disarrange- | a visit, as it were, to the land of ruins and the dead, The 
ment in the balance of power between the cantons themselves. | reverse, however, is the truth. The ear is saluted “with the 
In other words, “ sectional” jealousy was as dangerous to the | shouting and bawling in an unknown tongue of a vivacious 


prosperity of Switzerland as it has been to the prosperity of | pe ple,” your eye is bewildered with the glare and variety of the 
America. <Anotlier fault fairly chargeable to federal institu ions | scene, and your body threa on with instant disruption at the 
was the gradual deterioration in the system of government hands of too cordial hosts. “The picturesqueness of the cos- 
pursued in the cantons, Other States during the middle ages | tumes, the profusion of the colours—blue and white predominat- 
kept large numbers of their inhabitants in a state of social and | ing—red caps W ith blue tassels, and white, yellow, green, and 

. 


political degradation ; but in other States there was prog: ess, if| red turbans, the usual head-dress of the men—the strings of 


not towards liberty, at least towards social equality. In Swit- | laden camels, the beautiful minarets, and, amidst tl yn fusion 
zerland men became less and less socially and politically equ ‘ and bustle of one part of the population, the quiet, imperturbable 
as time went on. States which had once freely bestowed | demeanour of the Turks and Arabs transacting their business, 
citizonships upon strangers grew more and more chary of their | aud at the same time smoking their pipes cross-legged before 


gifts. Governing bodies which had been comparatively open | their stalls,” suggest the revelation of a new, rather than the 
] federation, | remains of an o!d world. “The number of Europeans is very 


became more and more close. The power of the Conf 
I 





weuk as it was for good, was strong enough to guarantee the , great in Alexandria ; some wear the Nizam dress, and othe 

existence of the governing bodies throughout Switzerland, and | retain their own costume. It is strange to see these would-l 

hence all the petty exclusiveness, and, more tlian all, the jobbery Turks and others in European dresses, arm-in-arm the pro- 
found in the close corporation of a small municipality, had full | menades. Few European ladies are scen in the streets, but it 
scope to develop themselves in every town and canton in excites one’s pity this hot weather to sce the num! f Turkish 
Switzerland. Nor—to mention the last and greatest injury in- females scarcely able to waddle along under the heap of silks 
flicted on the country by the Federal Government—could the | with wl ich they give themselves the desired app » of cor- 
ederal Government fail to check the progress of enlightenment | pulency.” Mr Hoskins almost unintenti nally, in the course 


and education. Every one knows what is the prejudice and of liis description of these first impr 
stupidity of a small parish, and Switzerland was given over to | confirmation to the great political valu 


the rule of small parishes. Hence the country which had been | which, since his visit, res ued the la 











the freest became practically the most despotically governed in jon French capitalists. It appears 
Europe, and whilst despotic courts were centres of enlighten- | seven and eight thousand Frenchmen in Alexandria alone. Mr. 
ment, the Swiss Cantons remained the refuge of ignorance and | Hoskins describes their intrigues “ t» entangle Said Pasha into 
superstition. | irrecoverable debts.” “The French,” he says, “were continually 
SEEN pe mae = se pret sing leading him into little and great extravagances. I heard of his 
A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. giving 6,509 aah a piece for twenty-four French mirrors which 
Mr. Hosktxs writes with a sort of reticent and angry simplici y, | could not have cost a tenth of the sum ; and he gav order foi 
with the concentration of a veteran traveller, a % quiet | a small steam yacht, for which he was harged thi times tl 


poignancy which suggests in almost equal parts the constitu- | value. The arsenal, they say, is full of valuable goods, deposited 
“rs, » ° t. + 7 » a+ : ‘ . Z A}, , > . , +7 

tional irritability of the literary man and the quick susceptibilities | there from their not knowing what to do with them; and he 

of the invalid. In 1832-33 he visited Egypt to see the country | spent immense sums to satisfy claims which were wishout any 





and study the monumeuts. In 1860-61 he returned to the Nile | foundation.” There are many interesting details co ning the 
for his health. The contrast between the transit at the two | Suez Canal. to which, however, we can only refer our readers 
periods is not only striking, but amusing. In 1832, Mr. Hoskins Mr. Hoskins speaks very highly of of the railway from Alexandria 
underwent an ordeal which in not a few particulars recalls the | to Cairo. Itis one hun lred and thirty miles 1 ug—a urney of 
celebrated odyssey of “ Don Juan,” | sev@n hours, and “admirably conduct 2d.” The lunch at Kafr-el- 
“ Multum ille et terris juctatus et alto.” | Aesh in particular, though it cost five shillings, made an evi- 


He was five mouths between Naples and Alexandria. They were | dently deep and lasting impression upon Mr. Hoskins, in spite of 


ten days in a wretched sailing vessel from } Naples to Messina. the warnings of the hand-book, ‘The Arabs have taken to 
They then bad a miserable passage in a spironale from Syracuse travelling, aad the third class is said to pay better than the 
to Malta. The cholera was raging in Alexandria, and so they first. It is the property of the Pasha, who stops it to lunch and 
sailed to Patras, landing in Greece on the day when Capo occasionally gets run into. Many of the Arabs are now very 
d'Istrias was assassinated. After various miraculous escapes rich, but they are not tempted by the rate of interest to invest 
from robbers in the Morea, and having been robbed by banditti | im Treasury bonds. They probably bury their gold, as bullion 
on their way to Marathon, they sailed from Egina to 8) ra, and | flows into the country. “I have heard,” says Mr. Hoskins, “ of 
were nearly shipwrecked off Cape Colonna. At Syra there was | instances of rich men in the villages hiding their own treasures 
no better vessel sailing for Alexandria than a miserable small | @0d borrowing money, that they may show the bonds to tli 
Turkish bombard, with a wretched litde dirty cabin four feet | Turks, to prove their poverty and escape extortions.” If the 
high, and in this they were driven back to Rhodes, where they Pasha believes what he is reported to say, that they have no 
had to wait in the convent six weeks before they could again set | confidence in him, it would seem an easy matter io restore it by 
sail. It blew a gale near Alexandria, and they were driven far | ceasing from extortion. Mr, Hoskins found Cairo little changed. 
past the port. ‘The captain sat crying at the helm. “And when | “ The mosques,” he says, “are more dilapidated, and the 
I reproached him, he said it was for his family he should | colours much less bright.” Perhaps his own imagination 
never see again ; but Providence was kind, and about five months |™2y have deceived him. It hardly ever happens that 
after we left Italy we landed at the port we set out for from | the effect of a second visit reaches to the growing impression 
Naples.” On the second occasion, in 1860 (?), Mr. Hoskins |made by the recollection of the first. Or, perhaps, Mr. Hos- 
: 74 Winter tw Upper and Lower Egypt. Dy G. A. Hoskins, Boj. PGS kins's case was that of the elderly man the result of whose ex- 
ondon: Hurst and Blackett, perience confided to a friend was, that every year he lived the 
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stones grew harder and the women uglier. Be this as it may, 

great improvement in Cairo Mr. Hoskins found. “The 
Uzbekeeh, a large square, containing 45 ),000 square feet, which 
luring the indation, was form rly covered with water. and at 
ther times acornfield, is now beautifully planted, affording delicious 
shad I people sit under the trees, and from indifferent 


cafcs obtain excellent coffee, sherbet, and punch. <A poor band 
Franks and Turks in their Nizam dress 


on Sundays. European tradesmen generally 


plays in th ling. 
crowd the promenade 


| Tarboosh, whatever that may mean, while their 
ters appear in European dresses, “ th 
Groups of citizens playing at dominoes, chess, and 


and peasants collected round the j 


wear the 


ugh not in 





wives and daugh 
the best ta 


backgammon, 





} el rs, must 
afford curious parallels to travellers with such examples as the 
Essex witchcraft case fresh in their memories. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Hoskins in his trav 
Ethiopia and Nubia. The effect of his book is essentially of a 
tourist kind. 


goes to look conscientiously at everything, and tho 


Mr. Hoskins is an experienced sight-seer, who 
jumble of 
railway projects anl Egyptian temples, canal companies and 
pyramids, the gay season at Thebes and the sale of a mummy, 
opkthalmi 1. and the origin of Egy pti im my thol gy Mr. Hoskins is 
deep in Bunsen, Herodotus, Wilkinson, and has boiled them all 
down into a page or two, in which he emphatically declares that 


the belief in an eternal God is the original source of animal 
worship)—all this, though merely skin-dee 
idea of Egy 
compliment to Messrs. Speke 
book, which r 


tart descriptions. There 


p, gives one a very vivid 
pt asitis, Mr. Hoskins pays a very deep-mouthed 
the end of his 


ring-place and 





and Grant at 
uds curiously after his own wat 
rather is a sort of “I honour you, 
gentlemen, your magnificent and almost fabulous exploit ” 


ich suggests the feeli an admiring crowd 
nt of Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher. However, 


nself takes us as far as the so-called Ultima Thul 


tone about it, rs of 
witnessing the asc 
Mr. Hoskins his 
f Egypt, the. 
*“ the cataract,” 
hes yurces of the Nile until he hims« il has follows d 
Abiad. Besides 
raphical description, there are many toucl 
highly suggestive, and we can 


who intend to travel in Egypt for 


e 


+k, namely, which commands the finest view of 


nor does he take lis hat off to the great dis- 
coverers of th 
it almost to where it takes the name of Bahr-el- 
the topog 

and common lif 


recommend th 


‘hes of local 
e which are well 
> volume to all 


their amusement. 





OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND FOES.* 
Tuts is a book which every gentleman who loves his garden 


should place in the hands of his gardener. The amount of useful 
rmation which it contains in a very moderate 


compass and in the most intelligible form upon most of the birds 


and curious inf 


that can injure or befriend a garden is really re- 
And we fancy that there are very few 
nd those who are professed naturalists, who will not 


and insect 
markable. 

indeed, bey 
find in it an immense amount of information absolutely new to 


pers ms, 


them about creatures with which they have been familiar from 
od. We wish, indeed, that Mr. Wood, though a 
clergyman, would have the good taste to dispense with the little 
odds and unto Christian edification which seem like so 
many twigs plucked from “ Dick’s Christian Philosophy,” and 
transplanted to droop and die among Our Garden Friends and 
Foes. Why, in a purely didactic and most useful and excellent 
work, he should think it necessary at the end of every twenty 
pages to make Providence utterly ridiculous by his unseasonable 
applications we cannot understand on the part of a man other- 
wise apparently so intelligent and acute. Surely none but an 
enfant terrible would bring in “the benevolence and care of his 
Maker” after a long dissertation upon some hypothetical and 
unknown seuse which is supposed to enable the snail to know 
when our plums are ripe, not to mention a most highly interest- 


their childh 


ian 
ends 


ing description of the excruciating apparatus (some two thousand 
barbed teeth) of the testacella’s tongue, by means of which that 
“rather elegant little slug” is enabled to harrow up the earth- 
worm after tracking it with diabolical ingenuity through the 
eaith, with its own tail protected from being taken in the rear 
by a shell, which acts as a Roman festudo. Why Providence, in 
its infinite mercy, should take pleasure in arming the slug against 
the worm, and at the same time against our peaches, Mr. Wood 
does not explain, and, therefore, it would be wiser in him to 
describe only what he sees, and use such moral difficulties rather 
as a test of faith. Cocks will fight, and cockfighting is no great 
obstacle in the way of faith,—but we should certainly never think 
of illustrating Providence by that rather ignoble phenomenon. 





* Our Garden Friends and Foes. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. London: Routledge. 
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(equally fixed trains of feeling on 


9665 
apart, Mr. Wood's 


, and, we cannot help thinking 


But these stray bits new book is pro- 





sting and pr 





eminently caleulated to encourage the growing tendency towards 

more syst utic and connected observation of the habits of all 
t ing creatures around us. The time was, when men could 
sneer freely at “botany and beetles,” and when habits of 
s tific cbservation were thought to indicate littleness of mind 
nd triviality of temper. ‘This superficial view has been more or 
less knocked on the head by a truer view of the connection 


between the sciences, to which the fable of the stomach and the 
rs is now felt to apply with a newer and higher meaning. 
If any one doubts what may come of studying the habits of the 
commonest insect, and discovering even one new fact concerning 
it, let him read Our Garden Friends and Foes. Nor can it be 
doubted, that even apart from utilitarian tendencies, the study of 
unimal life from a connected and scientific point of view opens 
up to the mind revelations of new worlds, not less instructive, 
not less astounding, than those connected with the astronomical 
The mathematician learns to consider nothing great or 
The laws 

which 


heavens 
small, but only by comparison which regulate 
an atom are not other than 
We can crush a worm, but the laws which regulate its 


the laws regulate the 
universe 
being are as much beyond our power as the laws which regulate 
the stars. 


all the 


elicited oc 


As it is, the study of animal life is still in its infancy, 

accumulated pressure of modern science has only 
scraps of knowledge, and furnished us 
of insight, which only serve to illumine for 
a moment the thick darkness in whicli we are as to true animal 
ethics. In those of Mr. Wood are 
exceedingly useful and suggestive, quite apart from their direct 


vasional 





with passing gleams 


this view such books as 


use in actual practice. And when we speak of our knowledge of 

nimal life, we mean strictly the life itself of the animals. For 
of their organie structure we know, in a vast number of cases, 
almost as much as we do of man himself. We can physic horses 
iscretion. 


l But their feelings 
in relat And yet 
we know just enough to perceive that in many cases the feelings 
and th 
tle and intricate as our own, the extremities of civilization, of 
course, being left out of vie In truth, though the structural 
and physiological laws of the animal kingd mm are of the high st 


and dogs with much benefit and « 
on to one another are almost unknown to us. 
yughts of animals towards one another may be almost as 


sul 





scientific value, they throw no more light at present upon the 
ethical relations of the living animals, than would a human 
skeleton probably teach an inhabitant of the moon concerning 
the psychology of man, unless, indeed, the Lunites are far in 
advance of the Terrestrians in comparative science. Nor would 
the comparison of the human skeleton with the skeleton of the 
gorilla, without further means of knowledge, explain to him 
the secial and political relations, if we may borrow such a 
phrase, in which we stand to the gorillas. What infinite 
hypotheses might not be raised? Would the animal to which 
the larger skeleton belonged stand to the smaller simply in the 
relation of the larger to the less? Would it be like that of the 
Suffolk punch to the Shetland pony? The latter, we know, is 
the former one of hatred and ferocity on one 
Then, also, 
view according to the 
the light of an organized 


one of amity; 
side, and of incalculable superiority on the other. 


which whole 


there is the point of 
of animated nature appears in 
hierarchy of mutual destruction in certain prescribed orbits, 
fixed as that of the stars, and accompanied with 
both sides. The hawk 
eeds on the sparrow, the sparrow feeds on the grub, just as we 
feed upon partridges, oysters (the French eat frogs and snails), 
but wider range. We 


alinost as 


and other living creatures, with a 


| . . . 
are, in fact, the carnivorous genus of the globe par excellence. 


Sut a large part of the animals upon which we feed have grown 
up in feelings of friendship towards us, while there seem to 


|be, as far as we know, few instances, if any, of the prey 
lof other animals feeling any friendship for their devourers. 


The sparrow can feel no friendship for the hawk. Pigeons have 
a hereditary dread of the hawk resembling superstition. 
It is curious to consider what the feelings of the hawk may 
be towards the sparrow, or pigeon—whether, for instance, he 
looks upon the sparrow with the sublime superiority and the cold 
absence of cruelty with which a butcher surveys a sheep. Or, 
are his feelings those of a chamois-hunter in pursuit of his 
nimble prey? Or, again, is cruelty per se one of the emotions 
superadded to appetite and pursuit? That which makes the 
subject even more interesting is the wonderful irregularity of this 
hierarchy of destruction. The hawk eats the sparrow, and the 
cat eats the mouse, but the crow lives on terms of entente cordivle 
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Then, again, 


a 
the ¢ 


with the starling, and the cow with goat. 

while there are certain cases of a direct hierarchy, so to speak, 
as from the lesser birds to some of the greater, from some of the 
lesser to some of the greater quadrupeds, and from the lesser to 
s from the fly to the dragon-fly, there are, 


byways, as 


larger insects, ¢ 
on the other hand, cross purposes and crooked 
when birds feed upon insects aad also upon quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles and quadrupeds upon birds, and the lesser upon the greater. 
while among men, tle only direct hierarchy of destruction 
goes by tlhe name of cannibalism. There are pirates among 
animals, as there are pirates among men, and parasites among 
plants—creatures that plunder erratically, and kill, as it were, 
abnormally. Then there are, as it were, recognized sovereigns, 
with well defined fields of butchery. Nor can it fail to 
strike any attentive observer that the same moral position 
brings about very similar characteristics in all grades and 
degrees of the different fuwna. It is impossible not to perceiy 


that the dragon-fly soars and pounces upon ordinary flies mu 





as a kite pounces upon a pigeon, or attacks a butterfly mu 
a falcon strikes a heron, and generally bears itself with 
of the royal arrogance of a supreme and devouring m 
Those who like these trains of thought will find pl 
materials in Mr. Wood's book, which is equally suitable f{ 
the gardener and the gentleman, the child and the adult 

It would be impessible within our limits to do justice to the 


immense amount of matter contained in Mr. Wood's little octay 





almost every paragraph of which contains some point of prac- 
tical or spt culative interest. The account of the death's head 
moth, for instance, is curious in many ways. It is thought to be 


so rare, that the discove y of one sometimes gi' 
paragraph in the local newspapers. It is celebrated for the clos 
representation of a skull and part of the shoulder-bones upon the 


upper part of its thorax. The mere picture of the moth is a litt] 
alarming. No wonder it should have become an object of dread 
among ignorant people. Ia addition to this, i i 
night like two globes of fire, and when handled it gives a little 
squeak. Nor, ifthe popular account be true, is the superstition 
connected with this terrible moth confined to ignorant mankind 
It is said to enter bechives, take up its residence there, and feed 
upon tle honey. The bees are thought to be paralyzed, as it 
were, by the sharp, squeaking sound uttered by the moth. Mr. 
Wood does not accept, but neither does he reject the legend, 
which, if true, would show that the bees, no less than man, are 


capable of superstitious terror. A single bee would probably 
assassinate the fat and awful beauty with a single poke. The 
best way of obtaining a perfect specimen, Mr. Wood says, is to 
hunt for the caterpillar at night in a potato field with a buil’s- 
eye lantern. Though destructive to the potato, the ravages of 
the death’s head caterpillars in the potato field are not very 
serious, But it seems to have a predilection for the jessamine 
which often proves fatal to the fashionable shrub. 
“¢The jessamine,’ Mr. Wood says, ‘ wil 
gular manner, the leaves bei tri 








creature to be found on whom th ma 

usually have the credit of this damage, but t 

may mostly be considered the destroyer ‘ted in th 
night time by means of a la 1, l caug t of eatin 
the leaves; and in the day time may be ec ng in t 


ground near the roots of the inj 

So again, the caterpillar of the beautiful insect called the high- 
brown fritillary feeds on the heartsease and the sweet violet. As 
a rule, however, the butt rfly species are the gardener's friends, 
destroying nettles and other noxious weeds. We could ramble 


} } 


through the book with pleasure, space and fairness to the author 
permitting, and we can confidently recommend it as eminently 
useful and suggestive. 


JURRENT THRRATITRM 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

yy . - 

The Anti-Slavery Cause in America and its Ma ‘tyrs. By Eliza Wighan 
(A. W. Bennett.)—An interesting summary of the origin and growth of 
the Abolition party in the United States. It has been almost forgotten 
that the whole of the States were once slave states, and that of the 


l 





orizinal thirteen, the seven which are now known as free states have 
voluntarily emancipated their slaves. It is probable that slavery would 
have died out altogether had it not been for the invention of the cotton 
gin. The trade of cotton-growing then became so valuable that the 
progress of emancipation was arrested, and, unhappily, the North was 
bribed by its commercial gains into sympathy with the planters. It 
was in Baltimore, the capital of a slave state, that William Lloyd 
Garrison and Benjamin Lundy commenced the movement which, we 
think, will not cease till it has banished slavery from the North American 





Continent, At first the abolitionists were as unpopular in New England 


i In the border Stat 
sjoy was riddled with musket b 





uri in 1837 for persisting in the publication of an anti- 


“l into a goodly 








A . s ) I 

tree, and by 1861 there was a maj f t le of the United 
States determined to prevent the exte n Mr. Lincoln, 
however, was not an abolitionist, he was interference with 





red to make the Fugitive Slave Law more 
ledged not to permit any new slave State to 
7 7 _ . mm . 

sssion. Twice 


» cause of the sec 


Union if “its share of the 





1d twice were their overtures 
th of the abolition party is 
» men who defied proscription, 








tl] Tr wipe away the blot of 
an escutcl It is a spirit not unmingled 





; but it is, never- 


ns can be 





so. —A number 






V must be pr “d There are four articles of 
that ymmor shar iews are so 
ll If sas t there is 


at Britain, 


it is to be 


} 
known avo 





al Academy, or chinchona 
but if he happen not to care a straw about those subjects, and 
papers 








to object to be instructed on them, he had better leave thes: 
liancy, even 










































d, k vain f rl 
i e i ¥ 1 pected. The cut-up of 
Phillimore’s “ Reign of George III.” is heavy, while the flimsy paper on 
B broke makes } lt when Macaulay wrote 
gray al 1 r ] pt de resistance is a 
ful analy Ai Jurisprudence,” and there 
lly valuable article on the “Colonial Episcopate.” The recent case 
Long v. the Bishop of ( Town,” has exposed the anomalous and 
powerless position of se dig ies, from which the writer does not, 
indeed, sugg any pract le means of « } it is something to 
let the public see clearly the true state of the question. To know the 
lificulty is to be half-way to i lutior 
Brit Quarterly R O yer, 1863. (Jack lford, and 
Hodd —Anoth ry 1 six shilling rt paper on M, 
R Lif {J ( ise abl in this, t does not do 
ba istice to his ! Th of M. Renan, says the 
W it only to 1 ‘ f t I execration or the 
most supreme contempt. His life was a blasphemous imposture, his 
death an indirect suicide.’’ Like all other exaggeration, this sort of 
language will do more harm than 1. Devout Christians do not need 
i ler to feel Pp which M. R 5 > them. The 
ma mankind, unf ly td 1 and when 
they read the book, ar t M.R n really is, 
the 1 l reaction of gen minds " m ntation will 
likely to pr lice 7 favour. Among a mass of ratl 
h pap ther ( S riter Gotthelf, to be welcon 
h f 3 excell s because i roduces us to tl great 
maginative writer of Switzerland, 1 ‘ ; to be better known in 
this country than he is. 


Fine Arts Quarterly Review. October, 1863. No. IL. 
Hall.) —We n itl 
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paper and type are, after all, t lendid and costly, for the pub- 
f what are, a all, ey l essays. Criticisms on the art 

ons of Paris and London, and catalogues of the works of 


Poussin at Windsor Castle, and of C. Visscher, and the like, 
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ike flies in amber in iful a volume. This number con- 












ion on the Royal 
ywne, contributed by 
while Mr, Pal- 
’ hich gives many 
m sculpture, painting, and 


Academ 


Mr. Tom Taylor and Professor Kingsley, 
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grave sends an essay on the “ Pretty 





between them. Mr. Panizzi, the librarian of the British Museum, sends 
nslation of a most curious paper, originally written in Italian, in 
which he identifies the Francesco de Bologna, who eut the types which | 
have made Aldus famous, with the great painter and goldsmith \ 





Francia. If we may judge by a comparison of the present age with 
the past, art has not gained much by the division of labour. 

Handbook to the Modern Provencal Language. By the Rev. J. Dun- 
ean Craig. (John Russell Smith.)—-The author has done good service 
to the students of language in compiling an excellent grammar 
and vocabulary of a dialect which once played so great a part in litera- 
ture. The sooner these local languages die out the better it will be for 
mankind, but one is glad to see some adequate record of them preserved 
while it is still possible. Mr. Craig has given some specimens of the 
language as now spoken; we could wish that he had added to them a 
copy of the famous “ Ranz des Vaches,” which he alleges to have been 






composed in it. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. | wae [EELER and WILSON'S UNRIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL LOCK-S 


_ 





—Love and Jealousy, Europa, and other Poems, by the FENDERS, | STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | 


RR EDSTEADS BATHS and LAMPS.— | 
> WILLIAM S. BURTON s SIX I 
as ante heh weal SHOW-1 Ws rod SEPARATI 


MISPLAY of Lam I 1M Bedste J 


Fu BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- are 


cl : nd 4s, “High Stand 


importe t eve ipr ‘ 
WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
fe IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


WHISKY  y./1 


¢ principal towns in Ficland ; or whole- | TILLIAM S. 


ment t HR. t 
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TAYLOR'S INVALID XXX K BURTON ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and B 2 
ALI } y Metal , < ve 
perties. Sold in lerkins (18 g price sl I nders, Mart ( 

Orders, enclosing remittances by pos ; Lat 

addressed rA g Co., | court, G I 

church street, Cit . er ry he T 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS sarge 
) .H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. ; , 


G": FIELD STARCH,.|— 
i 2 DED THE PRI MEDAL, 1 rURES.—BY ROYAL L! tS PATEN 
l Wines MOC-MAI LEVER 
RUSS t ‘ Med 


and pro: yl M s Lau to bel, : f HERNIA 


" MAIN PAD a PATED I v 1 
and the above award by 1@ of the most eminent | somu i ess i i i 
scientific mer and may be worn dui sleep. “A 
o> ITs ) i i N 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and L A toma , ; “« 


CAPTAIN) WHITE'S ORIENTAL) g,,., ea lag agen bay hairy poop 


PICKLE 1 D “ag Ls | 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTI l { i ‘ Ls. 10d 
urry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may t lf I le I an W 
all 5 e Vendors, and wholesa'e of t ce, Piccadi 


NEW PATENT 


> epomeed BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
yen STOC KINGS, KNE E-CAPS 


Soh: » J 



















: REST. 3 4 ke. for VARICOS INS 

porve. A'S MAIZEN A is the BEST; it | weakness and SWELLING LEGS SPRAINS, 

eaIneS & P Medal, ou ' & They at rou tint line t 

exhibit: 1 th r Corn Flour was even noticed. ‘1 und are dra » lik i i is. Gd., 
Lancet says —* Ma na is very pure, analogou row 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. ea I ame i 

ee ee ee ee JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 

Obtainable at all first-class grocers. —_ aS 

Sole c nees for lom, TOMLIN, ) OV S LS.-——Satisfactory 

RENDEI L. oP Enstel | ( L LO W. AY’ P ILL! ° y sactory 

“[ WISH I HAD WAITED wels irre gg tty) mae 

1, iad b : 

had s t the best pro- 


his is so much nicer than the one I 

have is the exclamation of every-one wl »h As 

bought any of the Cueap Iwrrations of Harper Twelve 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(Ives’ Patent.) This ex- t 
cellent Machine will'wring blankets counterpanes, sheets, I had taken previously. Hol ) 
&e., easer,quicker, and more thoroughly then by the ordin- | the stomach, prevent biliousness, purify th 
ary old-fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroyir the spirits, and give energy to both bo« 
rocess. Sold by H er Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. | diseases of the head, heart, end kidney 
"rice Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Ma u- | invaluable, not « removing dangerous 
factory, Bron by-Bow, London, E., if a Post in warding 
order be forwarded for the amount. | dicious treatm 


the effect your 
u me ; it carried off more bile and made 





me feel lighter and more che 








ills are 
nptoms, but 
ng from inju- 





dire effects often re 











M AP P IN BROTHERS, 


(CHSANDE 


{ 4 I 


BIRMINGHAM I " y 24 «Show Rooms 
Broad street Established 1807 
RASS and IRON BED- 
Al nd SON'S Show-roon 


HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 





Designs and | 

l I s Bed 
a , by | HEAL and SON, 

“ B I Mar 
ie ROVED STRAINED IRON and 
WIRE FENCING, erected by ighly ex- 
I 1 in any pa f the country Re- 
i I Ss 5 ling 
parks, fencing lawns, a aches, &c. The highest satis- 
va ; every instance.—J. B. BROWN and 

Cc 8 Cs Cit bf 

yp Ron HURDLES, Bar Fer neing, Wire 
Netting, a an | id garcen gates 


r 1 i r ve A 
J. B. BROWN and Co., 18 Cannon street, City, E.C. 


‘AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE. 





The “GUINEA UNIVERSAL MACHINE of 
RGESS and KEY’S, is the best, simplest, and cleanest 
invented 
Sold by I mongers throughout the Kingdom 


95 Newgate street, E.C. 


Also by the Manufacturers 
Ask for BURGESS a1 a KEY'S. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
\ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cone 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PErRagins 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
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WINTER S rock ~muptlete. 





-\ MOSES n and 


(E. 4 


haw 


MOSES and SON'S SATO EINC- 
A HAM Wh Pi ‘ t l t 
7 MOSES and SON'S READY-M ADE 
de BESPUKE CLOTHING, for all ew 
aud \ges 
aD MOSES and SON’S CELEBRATED | 
Ae INDISPENSABLE "SUIT, from 30s. | 
E “MOSES and SON'S pr VENILE 
Ase CLOTH NG, in great variety all Classes. 
E. “MOSES and SON'S 3 HOSIERY and 
nel D RAPERY, for all Classes and all Ages 
E moons and SON'S HATS and 
40 CAPS, fora Classes and 2 ll Ages, 


Fe | 
26 »S 
, =! ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE € 
DA 1o l i street. Buf ist 
1s PPLE MEN t PROSPECT 
it < e 
SAMUEL INGALL, Act 
rEMIE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
| FIRE « itd E INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Estat éd in 1836. 
Of —1 Dale s I 1; 20 and 21 P 
Lo t { 

Pro $3 0 te ( NY Ss aso 
Year.|Fire Premiums. | I 1 I Fands 
1a51| sig” 1505 £u7.1 ‘ 2,524 
1so6 £222,279 “7 41 £821 
1861 £959,150 £1 4 £1,511 
1862 | £436,065 £1 £1,417,803 
The Fire Daty pa npany in England in 
lac2 was £71,234 

SWINTON BOULT, Se-re‘ary to the Company 


JOUN ATKINS, nt Secretary, L 


To NDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
be COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special apr of Parliament 


Established 1 




















TLondon—82 King William street, E.¢ 
Edinburgh—2 George s t(ilead O 
Ixvestep Funns. Upwa s 
Ixcomwe, Upwards of ) est . 
Assurances, Effected sinee 1540, Upwards of I t 
Millious Sterling. 
Pontcies Free from a‘l unnecessary res 
Foreign Residence. 
Liserat KvuLes for the I om oO < 
Policies Let 
Prortts divided among Pol ders e years 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 3. Se Al 
London, 82 King W iltia am street, E.C. 
SCOTTISH WIDOW’'S a ND LIFE ASSURANCE 
OCIETY. 
ist published. 
YENEFITS to POLICY HOLDERS 
in the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND ASSUR 
ANCE SOCIETY, and Comparative Results i The 
Standard Life Assurance Company—T! 1. fe As 1- 
tion im Seotland—The North " 7 
and The Caledonian Insurance 
Answer to Statements publish ¥ 
Companies. By U f the 
Widows Fund sx ciety. 
Copies will be sent free of harge on applica 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew squ S 
Hugh M'‘Kean, the Svociety’s C. 4 Roy 





Exchange buildings, Cornhill, Londo 


Gours AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 

ted by Royal Charter 

LETTERS of CREDIT end B IL. LS issued upon Ade- 

rt Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadin L, and Walla: 

lan lsenader en rlection. Every 

conducted 


(Ineorpora 





business 





Colonies, through the Company's Agents 
WILI I oy P URDY, Manager. 
_Londo mm, 54 Old Br ad str B. 


TOTICE.— OPENING of WESTL-EN D 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or RAILWAY, 
in the FIELDs, the STREF eS ot at HOME, may 
provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS (SSI RANCE 





De 


COMPANY, 


At the West-End office, 10 Recenr street, S.W., Captain 
MACKENZIE, agent, as well as at the head oltice, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonpon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injary. 

PROSPECTUSES, with rates of premium, &c., on 


application as above, or a: the various railway stations. 
WIL LIAM J. VIAN, S¢ 


E ‘AST ERN RAILW AY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER C 

STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepayed to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, created under the powers of their Act of 
1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Luterest of 4} per cent. 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment, 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 


tary. 





TH GREAT 








J.B. OWEN, S$ 
Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1863. 
HILOSOPHERS ON L If E.—Wise 
men are often impressing upon p eople the worth- 
lessness of life without health, but having led us into the 
wood they leave us to find our own way out. Health can 
eusily be preserved -_ life rendered an inestimable 
blessing, by using Dr. Lang’s Essential Spirit o _* Melis- 
sus. Its restorative effects are unequulied. Sold in 
is, and 3s. 6d. bottles, by Barclay and Sons, 95 
Farringdon street; Butler and Crispe, 4 Cheapside ; 
Cleaver, 63 Oxford street; Edwards, 67 St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard; Newbery and Sons, 45 St Paul's Church- -yard ; 
‘Raimes and Co., Liverpool ; Sanger, 150 Oxford street ; 
Sutton and Co., 10 Bow Church-yurd ; and all respectable 
Chemists throughout the country. Directions for use on 
wrapper 








Od. 


us as to E MOSES andi §& 


BANKING | 


T. PREFERENCE | 


d all q 
OUTFITS for 


“he SHOES Classes an 





iE MOSES and $ N's 
de all CLASSES, all Ages, and al! Climates, 

E MOSES and § O N'S'| 
i Ae LONDON HOUSES. | 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, $8, 89 
Aldgate 

New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street ; 
137, 183 Tottenham court road; 238 Euston | 





NTRY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Bridge street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
























BK, MOSES and SON'S 
4e Fstablis! nts a losed evi Friday evening 
it suns until S iny rats t, when busi- 
1 is resumed il 11 

All Art 3 i 2 lo price in |] a 

res 

A pproved of will be exchanged, or tl 
money returned 

Lis f Prices, rn 3 elf-measuremant, 
Fas 1 Card, and new } hlet “On Modern 
Los ne g is and stt 
QHIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 
M FLANNEL SHURTS are made only from such 
fla las will s vel A vd fit, and best workman- 
shi l The new are 
rea P 2sta m 
and ail tion rmeasu ce 
10s, ¢ the rv best qu our causing | 
the ffex lt l2s. ¢ and lds. 6d. 

R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 
PENZINE COLLAS removes grease, | 
oil, or paint fi ry deseription of wearing 
y ey and iiture, w least injury to the 
ce ir te In bot 
§ 3, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 

a Caut I—Obs >the name ¢ nulne, 





yilas on the 


PRIZE MEDALS.— 
ind KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
tted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
fhe ten guinea silver-fitted 
Coromandel or Walnut. The 
1€ guiuea travelling 


TY 


JENNER 





s’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
t, and 66 and 69 Jermyu street. 


COLONIAL MAIL 


to all parts of the world 


EfOSerGe AND 
PARCEL SERVICE 


, ‘, Spee 1, Econ Safety, 


Italy, Spain, 


Panctuality. 
Portugal, 


Regulari 
EU . IPE 

nd other plac 

ASI tad lia, Ceylon, and FE 

AFRICA Aden, West Coast, Madeira 


mny, 






rmauy, 





astern Seas. 








&e.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances ei¥ected. 

For days of Registry an , Taritls. apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 


hall street, F.C. 


WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 





Established 27 years. 
RATS! RATS RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 


ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES 

all the t ONE WEEK, 

without the use or Fe 
and leaves 


th 
on the 


Premises in 
Dogs 


yf Poisvus, Traps, gs, irets, 








No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result 
It has proved an immeus? boon to hundreds of 


lands or 


all persons whose 
destruc- 


obnoxious and 


farmers; is invaluable to 
premises are infested with these 


tive vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 
the 
} Greatest Success of the Day. 

Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
stamps. 


Address, Wituiam Hanvey, Wellington road, Great 


Yarmouth. 


| 

! a oF 

i MOSES and SON'S BOOTS and 
Aves. 


| poRw’s LONDON RIDING 


| porns VE 


Pte D'S 
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| distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
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, Manebes 
spectfully invited 
oicest 





are rr 


v Garmen and the cl 





(ENTLEMEN 
to in » N 
for WINTER DRESS. 














rr 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Habit and loak 
Maker 114, 11¢, 118, and 120 Regent street, W 32 
Cornhill, E.C Loudon; and 10 St. Anus square, 
Manches 
ADIE S are re spe ‘tfully invited to In- 
4 the New Cloaks, Paletots, os da pate, and 
the ¢ st Fabrics for the WINTER SEASON 
H. J. and D. NIC OL L, Court T silors, 114, 116, 
118, and 129 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.< 
London; 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS are 
res tfully invited to inspectthe New Garmenfs 
and . Fabrics for WINTER DRESS for 





HABITS, 


3to8 guineas. Riding Jackets, 21s 






Ladies’ Riding Trousers, chamvis leather with cloth 
feet, 21s. pair. 
T. Forp, Habit-maker, 42 Oxford street (near Newman 
street 
; LA DIES JACKETS.—To the 


FORD'S 

Trade.—Country buyers are solicited 
several very styli sh un a lesirable nov relti es whi 
I y 


», 42 Oxford street 
poRD's 


to inspect 


chare how 


“MARGUERITE JACKET. 





REGISTERED. 
Prints il'ustrative of the shape and design of this 
harming Jacket are prepared to send post-free. In 
enera is s ting, may be worn ope n or closed 





and is adapt od oe 


with equal gra 

















at ener for mornin Ww 
evening h ) paptlon : te ales «i 
isi nal 1 r rs ments of mart 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, § 
mere, Silk, & Price 21s. and upwards, 
Tromas For, 42 Oxford street, Loudon, W. 


prokors CLOTH JACKETS, 


10s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Every shay Private fitting-rooms, with female atten- 
dante. 
Pictures free.—No. 42 Oxford street, London, W. 





LVET JACKETS, 
2 to 5 guineas 


Ready in all sizes, beautifully braided and ornamented. 


1. Forp, 42 Oxford street, London. 


CASHMERE JACKETS, 


10s. 6d. to 42s. 












Ladies are invited to select from the largest Stock in 
Eur . Every colour, shape, and pattern, No, 43 
Oxford street. 

PEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sele Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life. 


and FITTED ina few hours, without 
3 nor fastenings required, and 
rt guaranteed, Mr. Eskell’s 


time, are MADE 
main or extractions, no wire 
t Comt 





detection impossible. 
lreatise, whieh fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consul Itations free. Terms strictly moderate, 


8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 


Birmingham. 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
ut SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
natural tee th as not to be 





ENTIRELY 
rEETH, fixed witho 
They so pertectly resemble the 


they will naver change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and prese rve teeth that are loose, and 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
masUcation, 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


Dix NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
M \GN ESIA has been during twenty-five years 
sinphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 

universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 

Ir idigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
i more ner Ladies and Childr n. It is 

epared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
ength, by DINNEFOR iy ana O.,172 New Bond street, 

don ; and sold by allre spectable Chemists throughouf 
the world. 


\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE 
4 is a perfectly palatable form for administering 
the popular remedy for weak digestion. 





ms, 





Manufactured by T. MORSON an 1SON,19 and 46, South 
ampton row, Russell syuare, W.C., in bottles at 33, da 
aud 10s each. 


PROTEC r1ON FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


] RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAI. SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, affurd to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 
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OLDEN TIME 
By Joun Cawpnet. Corqrao 
Crown &vo., h, los. 6d 


London: Wrirtam Mact osm 


Wns RINGS AMONG the 
FALASHAS in ABYSSINIA; 
rether with a Descripti f the qutry 

vari was Inhabitant 


T IFE in ITALY and FRANCE in the 
4 


M Pate ster row 








Illustrated with a Map and bwe onty Ener 
> e 8! t > 4 


and Persons 
London: W1iLtraM “aga one 06 Tn rnoster r 





"New edition n toned paper, I2: . ve 5s 
TALES of MANY LANDS. By M. 


Fraser TYTLE® 


Vintve Brornensand Co., 1 Amen corner. 
ayo e Daan! 

RT and FASHION: with Other 
Sketches, Soncs, and Poems By CHaries 


Swaltrn, anthor of * The Mind,” “ English Mel 
VIRTUE Baoraensan 1 Co.,1 Amen corner. 
mo THE PYRA AMID S. 
ONE ones ING. 

Post-free fur thirteen stamps. 


Hoaat 





5 Haymarket. 








THE 
TICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER 
1. Mareus Aurelius. By Matthew Arnold. 
2. Grapes and Goblets. Part II. 
. Lindisfarn Chase. By T. A. Trollope 
Chap. XVIIT.—Kate’s Attempt at Bribery and 
Corruption 
Chap. XIX.—Kate’s Ride io Sillmouth 
Chap. XX.—Deep Creek Cottage, 
Chap. XXI.—A Good Samaritan. 
4, Songs ofthe Autumn Nights. By George Ma ! 
5. The Unfit Employments in which Women are En- 
gaged A Pay r re l at the Social Scien Con 
gress. By Emily F 1ithfull. 
6. AJournal kept in Eeypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
7. Social Science at fF ii nburgh, 
8, Literature of the Month. 
London: Erry Farrurvrt, Prin ind Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover square. 
Sold by Siwpxrn, Marsmatt, and Co., and by all Book 
sellers. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 











Managers, Messrs. Epmunp Fatcoxer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON, 

On Monday, and during the week, the performances 
will commence with the fayourite farce of GONE TO 
TEXAS. Messrs. Walter Lacy, a lle. Spencer, and 
Miss Murray. To be followed by Ls rd Byron's Choral 
Tragedy of MANFRED. Messrs. Phelps, Kyder, Rayner, 
Neville, Spencer, Warde ; Misses Heath, I°. Atkinson, and 
Mrs. Edmund Falconer. Vocalists, Misses. Poole, Ritts r, 
E. Heywood, Cicely Nott, and Mr. Swift. To conclude 
with the Musical Farce of A ROLAND FOR AN 
OLIVER. Messrs. Walter Lacy, Addison, G. Belmore ; 
Misses Heath, R. Leelerq, and Murray. 

Prices as usual. Doors open at half-past six, com 
mence at seven. Box-office open from ten till five 
daily. 








- a. kk a. a eo ee, 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost Illusion of Henry Dirck’s, l-sq., C.E., 
in three seenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and appearance of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly visitor in the forma of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking a glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed} —the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri 
ous arrival of the litle postman “ Cupid” 
Engagement of Malle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. 
Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals, 
In consequence of numerous inquiries the opera of 
“Der Freischutz” is repre anaes 
_Qpen, 12 to 5 ani ai 7 to 1 ) o'clock, 
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CVS YSTAL PALACE.—GR AND 
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Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI, Madame Fanny Mi dart, 
Herr Reichardt, and Signor Ferranti; Violin, Mons 
Vieuxtempe ; Pianoferte, M. Ascher, Pianist to the 


Empress of the Fret wh. Conductor, Mr, MANNS 
Admission Half-a-crown. Season Tickets free. 


K* PS *8 @. 104+ Qodi 
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pathic treatment, it has; through its agreeableutce 
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, j Messrs. Roberts and ¢ Y Pla 
ur-Mer, Mr. Ab t } Rue Na- 
Mr, H.P. Styer; Fl tr. H. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 


ON THE 


PRESET? ST ATR 
CHURCH QUESTIOYN. 


By Rev. CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Late Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorn y. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street. Fleet st: t, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
for Srvete Reavers, Famiires, Book Crvns, axp Pvsttc Ixs TITUTIONS. 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PE R ANNUM, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on Application. 
CHARLES E DW ARD PMU DIE, New Oxford street, London. 
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